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t has been 20 years since the 

Chicago Tribune polled “scientists 

and scholars” and_ proclaimed 
that Oberlin College had the “dis- 
tinction of being rated first in ex- 
cellence among all the co-educa- 
tional liberal arts colleges in the 
country.” 

At the end of that academic year 
(1956-57) President Stevenson dis- 
cussed the fact that the endowment 
fund had grown by $1,487,500 be- 
cause the Ford Foundation had made 
final payments on two gifts it had 
awarded to Oberlin in the previous 
fiscal year. One gift, totaling 
$918,000, was roughly equivalent 
to the total amount of Arts & Sciences 
faculty salaries in 1954-55. Income 
from that gift was to be used for 
faculty salaries at least until 1966. 
The other gift was an “accomplish- 
ment grant” in recognition of Ober- 
lin’s achievement in raising faculty 
compensation. Salaries in 1956-57 
were 8% higher than they had been 
in 1955-56. Endowment income 
was $1.5 million. Undergraduate 
enrollment was 1,988. 

The campaign for funds to build 
the King Building had just been 
oversubscribed and plans’ were 
announced to seek $1.6 million to 
build a new — science building, 
$280,000 to build Hall Annex for the 
speech department and $2.25 mil- 
lion to build a new Conservatory. 

In his annual report to trustees, 
President Stevenson listed other 


Inflation 
VS. 
Oberlin’s 


endowment 
by Phil Tear 43, editor 


building needs as a new gym and 
swimming pool for men ($1,100,000) 
and a new library ($2 million). 

It was not unusual even in those 
days for things to cost more than 
they had cost ten years earlier, but 
President Stevenson noted that “the 
budget operation will require more 
support; improved efficiency of ad- 
ministration is a constant need; 
building replacement is urgent.” 
He concluded, “Need is a sign of 
progress and the College intends to 
continue to discover the needs and 
to continue efforts to meet them.” 


Ten years later (1966-67) Ober- 
lin’s endowment income had grown 
to $2,478,932 and undergraduate 
enrollment was 2,513. Tuition and 
fees were $1,876 per student and 
that covered 57.7% of the cost of 
education. Endowment income 
paid 32.1° of the cost. The neces- 
sary revenue for educational and 
general use had _ increased to 
$9,244,961 from $3,771,897 during 
the decade. The financial report 
for 1966-67 stressed the need to in- 
crease endowment and gift support 
if Oberlin was to avoid relying solely 
on tuition for maintaining a_bal- 
anced budget. 

These were days of what was 
called “creeping” inflation. Two 
years later, in President Carr’s final 
report to the trustees (1969), he 
noted that the College was likely to 


incur its fifth successive annual 
Operating deficit in 1969-70 and 
that Oberlin and other colleges 


across the land were caught in a 
Squeeze because costs were rising 
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more rapidly than revenue. “The 
time has clearly come for faculty 
and trustees to weigh the values of 
new educational ventures — and 
old ones too — against each other 
more rigorously than ever before in 
the College’s history.” Trustees 
responded by setting binding guide- 
lines on expenditures for 1970-71 
and they announced that the budget 
for that year could not exceed $10.7 
million (an 8% increase over 1969- 
70). 


In the spring of 1971, President 
Fuller appointed an administrative 
budget committee consisting of six 
officers of the College and prepared 
a five-year projection of yearly 
expenditures which showed how the 
College might be able to reduce its 
annual rate of increase for salaries 
and other expenses to 4.5%. The 
annual rate for the previous five 
years had been 8.8%. Inflation by 
then was described by most observers 
as “galloping” and Fuller discussed 
this fully (ON THE FINANCIAL CONDI- 
TION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, May-June 
1971). He said the projections 
would run into problems “if the cur- 
rent inflation continues.” 

Inflation since then has gone from 
“galloping” to jet propulsion. 
When the Philips P.E. Center was 
completed in 1971 it had cost five 
times as much as the 1957 construc- 
tion estimate. The Mudd Learning 
Center, dedicated three years later, 
cost six times what it could have 
been built for in the 1950’s. Fuller 
predicted that the Philips Center 
would add at least $50,000 to the 
plant operating budget and the 
Mudd Center would boost annual 
operating costs some $250,000 and 
temporary financing would add as 
much as $227,000 annually “until 
enough ‘Outlook’ contributions are 
in hand to pay off the bonded in- 
debtedness which we expect to 
incur.” All this proved accurate 
but, in addition, utility costs and 
hospitalization and other such items 
skyrocketed. After the College went 
to the expense of converting the 
heating plant to gas to reduce air 
pollution it now finds itself burning 
coal again (at higher prices) and 
even higher-priced fuel oil because 
of gas shortages. Electricity for the 
Mudd Center costs $12 an hour even 
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when the building is closed ($24 an 
hour when the building’s open). 
President Fuller’s five-year finan- 
cial projection estimated that educa- 
tional expense would be $14.6 mil- 
lion in 1975-76 and that the budget 
could be balanced in 1975-76 if tui- 
tion were $3,000 and enrollment 
2,672. Tuition and fees last year 
were $3,616 and enrollment was 
2,693 and the educational expense 
turned out to be $16.5 million. 
Tuition and fees now pay 59.2% of 
the cost of education. Endowment 
pays 26.7%. Twice as much money 
($6.2 million) now is spent for in- 
struction as was spent ten years ago, 
but the percentage of revenue avail- 
able for instruction has dropped to 
38.1% from its 1969-70 high of 44.5%. 


These are some of the facts and 
figures which led President Danen- 
berg to tell the trustees last Novem- 
ber: “We absolutely must break out 
of this current budgeting cycle if we 
are to survive and, more than sur- 
vive, progress and remain strong.” 
He said the budget for 1977-78 
would project a deficit of $250,000 
and he told the trustees there was 
“a very real feeling on campus 
among faculty, administration and 
various committees concerned with 
the budget and with educational 
policy” that the $250,000 could not 
be cut from the budget without 
“doing irreparable harm to. the 


College.” He challenged the trus- 
tees (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Nov- 
Dec 1976) to use their “capacity 
to influence gift and endowment 
income, to find increased revenues 
in the amount of $125,000, one 
half the projected deficit.” He in 
turn would pledge himself and his 
administration to find sufficient reve- 
nue increases to meet the other half. 
The challenge was accepted. 
President Danenberg told the 
trustees that this solution, for the 
next operating year, is “obviously 
a temporary one and it does not 
address itself to the future.” It 
would, however, clear the way for 
more positive plans. Alumni have 
been mailed excerpts of the presi- 
dent’s report in which he said it is 
now obvious that retrenchment, 
not temporary belt-tightening, will 
have to continue for as long as in- 
flation “exceeds our capacity to 
generate income at a parallel rate” 
and that Oberlin’s renowned endow- 
ment should no longer be thought of 
as a partial insulation against in- 
flationary pressures. He _ said 
endowment is less able to keep up 
with inflation than gifts and tuition 
and that “our very dependence upon 
endowment necessitates the drastic 
cuts we must face in the future.” 
Danenberg explained this to 
trustees by means of a chart (see 
page four) which was shown to the 
Alumni Board at its November meet- 


How some prices have risen within the past five years. 


ITEM 


1 ream paper, white mimeo 

1 gross chalk 

1 tablet arm chair 

1 student bookcase 

1 mattress, dormitory 

1 study desk 

1 ton coal 

1 gal. fuel oil 

100 cu. ft. water 

1 year electricity for 
academic buildings 

1 M envelopes #10 

1 gal. interior paint 

1 studio piano, Yamaha 

1 IBM typewriter 

1 four-drawer file 

1 ream bond paper 
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Blue area shows amount of money needed to balance annual budgets for the next ten 
years if inflation, tuition, endowment income, gifts and miscellaneous revenue 
continue to expand at their present rates and if nothing else is changed. 


ing by Ruth Sims ‘40, alumni- 
elected trustee, and to the General 
Faculty at its December meeting 
by Vice President/Provost James 
Powell. The figures are arbitrary 
and tentative, but they contain 
assumptions believed to be reason- 
able. Obviously, these assumptions 
could change, for better or worse, 
but the chart shows the direction 
Oberlin is headed at the present 
time. If nothing is added or sub- 
tracted from the present programs, 
and if inflation averages out at 7% 
over the next ten years, the 1986 
budget will be $32.5 million. If 
tuition increases at a rate matching 
inflation and if the number of stu- 
dents remains constant, income 
from tuition in 1986 will be $20.6 
million. If income from gifts and 
miscellaneous sources also com- 
pound at a 7% rate, Oberlin could 
count on additional income of 
$690,000 and $2.4 million respec- 
tively. 

If one assumes that a balanced 
portfolio such as Oberlin’s present 
one can produce an average total 
return of 8% and if the College 
annually spends an average of 6% 
dividend and interest income and 
leaves 2% to accumulate and expand 


4 


the base for future earnings, en- 
dowment income in 1986 would be 
only $5.6 million compared with 
this year’s $4.6 million. 

The blue areas on the chart show 
the gap between projected reve- 
nues and expenses that can be ex- 
pected each year. The preliminary 
budget presented to the trustees for 
1977-78 varies from the projected 
gap of $30,000 but the challenge 
accepted by the trustees enables that 
budget to be a balanced one. This 
gives the Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee the balance of this year and 
part of next year to recommend 
major long term goals and policies 
for Oberlin’s future. Powell, who 
chairs the committee, says the work 
must be done rapidly or “we may 
face critical cuts before long range 
priorities are established.” 

The planning committee consists 
of Profs. Joseph Palmieri and 
Robert Willoughby, students Tom 
Dietterich and Robert Schaller, 
Dean Robert Longsworth, Vice 
President Dayton Livingston and 
Sam Carrier, director of institutional 
research and planning. In January 
the committee released a list of 50 
questions which arose during dis- 
cussions last fall. The list was not 


intended to be comprehensive. 
Members of the faculty, Student 
Senate, department heads, the 
administrative council, OCOPE and 
OCEA have been urged to ask 
additional questions and/or to 
comment on the ones listed. 

Sample questions were: How do 
the trends of Oberlin’s recent past 
affect future plans? Has Oberlin 
become more a miniuniversity than 
a liberal arts college? Which de- 
partments, programs, majors and 
courses are “core” and _ educa- 
tionally essential and which are 
more _ peripheral? Should the 
distinction and popularity of a de- 
partment outweigh consideration 
of overall academic balance? 
Should Oberlin aim at doing very 
well in some areas even at the ex- 
pense of certain other areas nor- 
mally identified with a liberal 
education? How reasonable is 
the fear that we might “price our- 
selves out of the market” with regu- 
lar tuition increases? 

President Danenberg discussed 
this last question in his report to the 
trustees. He said it appears in fact 
that tuition can and even should 
match the rate of disposable per- 
sonal income in the nation. He 
added: “It used to be said that the 
annual cost of an Oberlin education 
was about the same as that of a 
Chevrolet, Ford or Plymouth and 
my observation is that it still is. 
Auto manufacturers do not panic 
Over a presumption concerning the 
consumer’s future inability to pur- 
chase new cars. The danger in our 
projections, however, is that the 
rise in disposable personal in- 
come may not match the rise in the 
cost of providing an education, even 
when that education is at steady- 
state and not expanding.” 

Danenberg said he had recently 
purchased a new car that was in- 
ferior in many details to the one he 
had turned in and it cost con- 
siderably more than he paid for the 
“old” one five years ago. But the 
new one gets better gas mileage and 
is said to be safer. The dealer told 
him he should drive the new car 
with pride and he had a dozen bro- 
chures to back him up. “If Oberlin’s 
engineering and marketing skills can 
be made comparable, we may make 
it, too,” said the president. He 
pointed out that the 1986 alternative 
is an Oberlin with a balanced budget 
offering 15% less education than 
now for twice the price. 
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Analysis 
of 

the 
CRMP 


report 


by Hal D. Payne 
Dean of Developmental Services 
and Associate Dean of Students 


t has been nearly nine years since 

Albert McQueen ’52, professor 

of sociology/anthropology, _ re- 
minded Oberlinians (BLACK  STU- 
DENTS AT OBERLIN, June 1968) that 
prior to the 1960’s the peak enroll- 
ment of black students was seven or 
eight percent of the student body 
shortly after the end of the Civil 
War. 

McQueen pointed out that in the 
first 50 years of Oberlin’s history 
only five percent of its students 
were black. “These figures,” he 
said, “are not unimpressive when 
one considers that no special efforts 
were made to attract black stu- 
dents.” 

It is possible, however, that be- 
cause Oberlin had established an 
early tradition that “the education of 
people of color is a matter of great 
interest” in and of itself represented 
much more than a special effort. 
This tradition, begun when Oberlin 
had only been a “Collegiate Insti- 
tute” for two years, has been pur- 
sued with varying degrees of success 
throughout Oberlin’s history. 

For example, by 1895 Oberlin 
had granted degrees to almost 40 
percent of all blacks who then held 
college degrees. This remarkable 
accomplishment was largely a result 
of the Academy. The Academy 
was established as a division of the 
College and it promoted prepara- 
tory services to pre-college as well 
as to college-level students. When 
the Academy closed in 1916, the 
enrollment of blacks was 3.01% of 
the student population. By 1939- 
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40 the percentage was 2.41 and by 
the early 1960's, prior to the estab- 
lishment of a special program to 
encourage blacks to enroll, black 
students constituted less than one 
percent. 

In the fall of 1971, when the 
faculty voted to reaffirm Oberlin’s 
“institutional commitment to ex- 
pand the educational opportunities 
of black and other students from 
minority backgrounds and to ad- 
vance from its present position in 
this regard,” it seemed to be re- 
storing the role of the Academy 
in maintaining black enrollments. 
The promise was made that “edu- 
cational and student services (are 
to be) provided whenever neces- 
sary to improve the academic 
competence of black and other dis- 
advantaged students.” These ser- 
vices, as those that were provided by 
the Academy, are available to all 
Oberlin students and are used by 
many. Unlike the Academy, how- 
ever, Oberlin special services to- 
day are partially funded by a grant 
from the federal government. 

The faculty’s 1971 decision also 
called for a full scale review of the 
effort at the end of five years and 
Prof. Milton Yinger of the Sociology! 
Anthropology department chaired 
the Committee to Review Minority 
Programs (CRMP) which made 
its report toward the end of the 
1975-76 school year. Among its 
results CRMP found: 


1. that low-income students re- 
gardless of race have a higher 
retention rate (greater proba- 


bility of graduating), a lower 
failure rate, and attempt a 
greater number of intermediate 
and advanced courses than 
white and black students whose 
families have incomes of over 
$9,000; 

2. that low-income students have 
lower grade point averages 
than middle and upper income 
students; however, their grade 
point averages improve during 
the period in which they are 
enrolled at Oberlin. The rate 
of improvement for low-in- 
come students is approximately 
the same as that of middle and 
upper income students; 


3. that traditional pre-admis- 
sions indices of student “qual- 
ity” (SAT scores) are not 


strong predictors of minority 
student success at Oberlin. Of 
the traditional indicators, high 
school class rank plays a more 
significant role as a predictor 
of black academic success than 
of white academic success; 

4. that economically disadvan- 
taged minority students have 
lower SAT scores than middle 
and upper income minority stu- 
dents but all minority income 
groups do equally well in their 
classwork as measured _ by 
cumulative grade point aver- 
age. 


These findings were reported to 
the General Faculty in April 1976. 
They seem to indicate that, despite 
relatively lower test scores and col- 


lege grades, minority and low-in- 


come students are as_ highly- 
motivated as majority students, have 
equally high academic aspirations 
and are capable of performing satis- 
factorily at Oberlin. 

At its April 1976 meetings, the 
General Faculty’ reaffirmed the 
institutional commitment to minori- 
ty students by passing several 
specific motions and by giving 
general assent to a set of recom- 
mendations prepared by CRMP, 
chairman Yinger and staff aid Prof. 
Kiyoshi Ikeda. The General Faculty 
reaffirmed the goal of recruiting 100 
Black and 10 Latino students in 
each entering class, pledging the 
College to undertake to attain that 
goal as rapidly as possible. 

While the CRMP Study focused 
more often on student perceptions 
of the Oberlin experience than on at- 
tempts to measure changes in 
campus life caused by the increase 
of minority enrollments to nearly 
15% of the total student population, 
certain new patterns in student life 
emerged from the data. Black stu- 
dents, more often than white stu- 
dents, reported several friendships 


with people of other races. Black 
students, more often than white 
students, found there to be not 


enough social life on campus. White 
students, more often than blacks, 
felt they were getting a good or ex- 


cellent education at Oberlin. Stu- 
dent residents in campus program 
dorms were achieving academic 
success at the same rate as students 
in non-program dormitories and 
frequently exercised the option of 
moving in or out of program dorms 
such as the language dormitories, 
Asia House, Hebrew House, or Afri- 
kan Heritage House. The notion 
that students segregate themselves 
into certain program dormitories for 
long periods of time seems not to be 
supported by the data which shows 
a pattern of movement among dor- 
mitory options. 

A survey of programs and depart- 
ments, completed as part of the 
CRMP_ study, indicates that in- 
creased student diversity has 
brought with it a larger number of 
academic and program options for 
students. In addition to the crea- 
tion of such programs as Black 
Studies, Judaic and Near Eastern 
Studies, Latin American Studies, 
and the like, established programs 
in such academic departments as 
chemistry and mathematics have 
demonstrated new flexibility in the 
adoption of individualized learning 
experiments, increased tutorial as- 
sistance, and new courses at the 
introductory level. Programs 
such as Developmental Services 
created to improve learning efficacy 
on the part of new students are 
reflecting increased enrollments 


Yof basic ideas and ideals. 


of traditional students as larger 
numbers of students become aware 
of the importance of basic skills in 
the educational process. 

While it is true that there is 
increased diversity among Oberlin 
College students in terms of eth- 
nicity, it is not nearly so clear that 
this increased’ diversity means 
increased heterogeneity in terms 
Oberlin’s 
minority students share the concern 
with social issues that has been a 
tradition among Oberlin students 
historically. White students joined 
with blacks in last spring’s demon- 
stration to retain a policy of equality 
in admissions. Whites and blacks 
together recently demonstrated 
against the continuance of apartheid 
in South Africa. 

Speaking from what he describes 
as a “subjectively clinical” per- 
spective, Kiyoshi Ikeda, former 
professor of sociology and staff assis- 
tant to CRMP, deems the College’s 
effort to improve the participation 
of minority students in the life of 
the College’ a modest success. 
Given the fact that nearly 49% of 
black students who have graduated 
from Oberlin recently have gone on 
to enroll in graduate study, many at 
the most prestigious schools in the 
nation, and given the fact that an 
additional 42% are gainfully em- 
ployed as professionals, Professor 


[keda’s appraisal may be modest in 
itself. 
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hen I was a little girl and 

people asked me what I 

wanted to be when I grew up, 
I never answered “a _ nurse.” 
Schoolteacher yes, social worker 
yes — I'd even thought about being 
a nun — but never a nurse. I al- 
ways thought the girls in my high 
school who went into nursing 
weren't really smart enough for 
college. 

Well, after four years at Oberlin 
and some odd jobs since gradua- 
tion, I am becoming a nurse. And 
nursing is a lot different from my 
stereotyped vision of Cherry Ames 
and her quest for a doctor husband. 
The revolutionary things happen- 
ing in nursing and some of the 
nurses I’ve met have exploded that 
stereotype. 

I’m a graduate student at the 
Yale University School of Nursing. 
And I’m proud to report that of the 
45 people in the first three classes 
of Yale’s new three-year nursing 
program, four of us are Oberlin 
grads. Debbie Huntington Ward 
‘68 and Nancy McLean ’71 were in 
the first class, I was in the second, 
and Judy DeJarnatt Fardig ’71 has 
just started this year. Our liberal 
educations have proved to be very 
useful in this new career. 

When the new Yale program be- 
gan in September 1974 there had 
been a school of nursing at Yale 
since 1923.1 The basic program 


1. The Yale School of Nursing was established as a new 
model of nursing education — it was based in a university 
instead of in the apprenticeship model of hospital-based 
nursing programs. The Rockefeller Foundation provided 
the initial endowment for the school after a Foundation 
report recommended that hospitals should not control 
nursing education since students were too often used as 
“slave labor.” 
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consists of 11 intensive months of 
preparation in the sciences and in 
basic nursing skills. After this 
first year, the students select the 
specialty in which they will train 
with other already-registered 
nurses for the next two years as 
nurse-practitioners. A thesis based 
on nursing research is required for 
the master of science in nursing 
degree. 

The program attracts candidates 
with diverse life and work ex- 
periences who, on the whole, are 
several years older than _ typical 
nursing students. Current classes 
include people who had been volun- 
teers in the Peace Corps and Project 
Hope, an English teacher in Japan, 
an anthropologist, a trained li- 
brarian, and a USIA exhibit guide in 
Romania. There are lots of art, 
government, science and literature 
majors. Most of us have con- 
sciously chosen nursing as a career 
which offers both intellectual stimu- 
lation and emotional satisfaction. 

Because many people who al- 
ready have B.A. degrees are now 
exploring nursing, other nursing 
schools now admit college gradu- 
ates. Columbia offers a two-year 
baccalaureate program for people 
who already have the B.A. St. Louis 
University, the University of Ten- 
nessee at Memphis and Creighton 
have one-year baccalaureate pro- 
grams and Case Western Reserve 
accepts college grads into its two- 
year nursing program. Oberlin 
grads have gone to Columbia and 
CWRU as well as to Yale. 

The School of Nursing at Yale is 
one of the smallest of the profes- 


by Nancy Kraus 72 


sional schools in the university. 
And although the school is well- 
known in nursing circles, the 
university has treated it “somewhat 
like the women’s auxiliary which 
must, for the sake of protocol and 
good manners, be invited to official 
functions.”2 I’ve often wondered 
if this Ivy League university isn’t a 
little embarrassed to have a school 
of nursing in its fold. My suspicion 
was intensified when I found this 


passage in Angela Barron McBride’s 
book A Married Feminist: 


I’m tired of the “only a nurse” 
attitudes at large. Soon after 
Yale “went co-ed” ...a_ booklet 
entitled “She” was put out listing 
all the resources available to women 
and the names of all the women on 
the faculty. Under the heading 
“School of Nursing,” the dean’s 
name was listed and in parentheses 
it said, “For a complete list of the 
School of Nursing faculty, apply to 
the dean’s office.” Every other fe- 
male faculty member employed by 
the University had been named, 
but those at the nursing school 
were left off. ... The School of 
Nursing hadn’t been considered 
part of the “real” Yale before hav- 
ing women became chic. After the 
enrollment of female under- 
graduates, nurses continued to be 
almost invisible because they were 
members of the most traditional 
female profession (all nurses are 
alike?). pp. 181-2 


All nurses are not alike! And 
all nurses are not women. Like edu- 
cation, social work and library sci- 
ence, other professions which had 


2. YALE Mepicine, Fall, 1973, p. 14 


Nancy McLean “delivers” Debbie Ward's 
fist as Nancy Kraus and Judy Fardig 
watch. 
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been traditionally “for women only,” 
nursing is attracting men to its 
ranks. Although the numbers are 
not yet impressive (about 15,800 
of the 1,127,700 registered nurses 
in America are men), the propor- 
tion is rapidly increasing. Over 6% 
of current nursing students are men 
and the first-year class at Yale has 
a male enrollment of 25%. But the 
men still have to contend with an 
identity problem as they are fre- 
quently assumed to be either homo- 
sexuals or physicians by patients 
and even by other health care work- 
ers. 

Which leads me to my answer 
to the question I’m frequently asked: 
“If you're going to nursing school 
for three years anyway, why didn’t 
you go to medical school?” I 
didn’t go to medical school because 
I don’t want to be a doctor. I want 
to be a nurse-practitioner. I find 
that nursing is more flexible, is 
more concerned with the full range 
of human needs, and recognizes the 
importance of patient education 
and health maintenance _ rather 
than crisis intervention alone. 


“A Nurse-What?” 

I went into nursing because I 
want to be a nurse-midwife. Mid- 
wifery is being revitalized as more 
and more women are seeking fe- 
male health care providers who 
are committed to supportive care 
and to keeping childbirth as normal 
and as family-centered as possible. 
Nurse-midwives provide primary 
care to women throughout their 
childbearing years. They help 
with choices surrounding family 
planning, provide normal prenatal 
care and labor support, assist the 
woman in delivery of her child, and 
aid the family unit in establishing 
its new and larger identity. 

Judy Fardig and Nancy McLean 
are also going to be midwives. 
How they finally arrived at Yale and 
mid-wifery is interesting. 

After graduation from Oberlin, 
Judy and her husband, Paul ‘69, 
went to Oklahoma where Judy 
worked as a public health com- 
munity worker in an underserved 
area, and there she first became 
involved in women’s health issues. 
After a year out to build their own 
house on the Olympic peninsula 
in Washington state, Judy enrolled 
in the paramedical Women’s Health 
Care Specialist training program 
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in Los Angeles (Judy and I first 
met there as classmates.) When 
that intense six-month program was 
completed, Judy went back to 
Washington where she worked in a 
variety of health care settings 
ranging from the Student Health 
Center at Evergreen College to a 
large inner-city women’s clinic at 
Harborview Hospital in Seattle. 
Unfortunately, Judy and Paul are 
spending this year on different 
coasts — Paul is at Berkeley work- 
ing on a master’s degree in public 
health engineering. 

Nancy worked for three years 
following graduation from Oberlin 
as a research assistant, first at the 
University of Michigan and then 
for the Department of Fisheries and 
Wildlife at Oregon State University. 
She entered nursing looking for a 
professional identity and a set of 
marketable skills. In addition to 
her work in nurse-midwifery, she is 
working toward a master’s in health 
services administration at the Yale 
School of Public Health. She hopes 
this will equip her to work toward 
establishing new programs and 
changing existing legislation which 
restricts the practice of nurses. 

The other areas of specialization 
in which nurses practice at Yale are 
equally exciting and expanding. 

Family nurse-practitioners are 
the GP’s of nursing. They study 
both adult and child wellness and 
illness and are concerned with the 
family as a unit of treatment. 
They usually work in ambulatory 
settings. Other community health 
specialists have been active in health 
administration agencies, visiting 
nurse associations and chronic care 
settings. 

Debbie Ward will graduate in 
May as a family nurse-practitioner. 
After graduating from Oberlin nine 
years ago, she lived in India for a 
year and worked as a magazine edi- 
tor in New York City for two years. 
“When I retreated from commuting 
to rural Connecticut,” says Debbie, 
“I began work as a home health 
aide — a_ semi-skilled domestic 
working under the supervision of 
public health nurses. Yale in- 
vented their three-year program 
right on time for my new health 
career.” Debbie and her husband 
Andy ‘68 had a child two months 
before Debbie began school — an 
auspicious beginning. Debbie plans 
to work in a medical center where 


she can have a clinical practice and 
teach. 

Pediatric nurse-practitioners are 
specialists in the well child. They 
provide health supervision from 
infancy through adolescence. 
Developmental guidance is one of 
their chief concerns. Some pedia- 
tric mnurse-practitioners are also 
involved in care of the hospitalized 
child in endocrine, neurological and 
cardiac units. 

Psychiatric nurses form the es- 
tablished group of nursing spe- 
cialists. Psych nurses work in 
community mental health centers, 
state facilities and in private prac- 
tice. A newer focus is in helping 
medical patients deal with the crisis 
of illness that brings them to a 
general hospital. 


Medical-surgical nurse-practi- 


tioners are the in-hospital spe- 
cialists. They are active in inten- 
sive care and cardiac units, in 


oncology and in hospital education 
programs. 

Part of the challenge of nursing 
today is that it is in such flux. 
There are many economic, legal and 
political questions that still need to 
be resolved between nurses and 
doctors, nurses and health care 
agencies and nurses and govern- 
ment. Fewer nurses are content to 
be passive angels in white today. 

As Yale’s Dean Donna Diers has 
said: “It’s a good time for nursing 
and for women, and, if we do the job 
right, it will soon be a better time 
for people who need health care. 
Along the way we may foment a 


revolution in medical education 
and nursing.”3 
After graduation in 1972, the writer 


spent six months in Europe, traveling and 
working in a ski resort in Switzerland. 
She later moved to Los Angeles where 
she was a secretary at the University of 
Southern California. Her goal to be- 
come a midwife was partially reached 
when she was accepted into the women’s 
health care specialist program at Harbor 
General Hospital. That  paramedical 
program was a stepping-stone to Yale and 
nurse-midwifery. 


3. Donna Diers, “It’s a Good Time for Nursing,” YALE 
ALUMNI MaGaAzine, December 1972, p. 13 
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he Oberlin College admis- 
hes office has statistics to prove 

that one of the main reasons 
some prospective students decide 
not to seek an education in Russia 
Township, Ohio, is that it seems to 
be “34 miles from Nowhere, Ohio” 
and it has rules against student 
ownership of automobiles to make it 
seem that four years of college of- 
fer nothing but four years of concen- 
trated classroom attendance. 

Those readers of this magazine 
who have been willing to take a 
chance on what at least one alumnus 
has described as a “bucolic” exis- 
tence, know otherwise. The proof 
ought to be discernible to anyone 
who has taken the time, during the 
last half century, to peruse a publi- 
cation called Oberlin College Weekly 
Calendar. 

Any casual reader of the calendar 
might not realize that it has been 
published that long, first in 
mimeographed form and now in 
“offset” in the College’s modern 
Graphic Services Department. One 
reason is that the publication now 
being distributed on campus and 
mailed to anyone willing to pay the 
cost of receiving it via first class mail 
declares that it is Volume 49. This 
is incorrect. Back in 1968 someone 
forgot to change the number; so the 
Weekly Calendar now is in its 50th 
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volume and in November 1977 the 
publication will observe its Golden 
Anniversary. 

This may mean that Jim Lubetkin 
‘64, director of college information, 
may tell Lois Gaines, who has 
been writing the calendar for so long 
that she’s not really sure when it be- 
came her responsibility, that she can 
have an extra half-hour for lunch. 
This will probably happen on a Wed- 
nesday. Since Wednesday noons 
are the deadline for entries to the 
calendar, Lois will be too busy to 
take the “gift” half hour. Lois is 
sure of one thing, however, she 
didn’t have charge of the calendar 
in 1968. 

Be that as it may, the Oberlin Col- 
lege Weekly Calendar is one of at least 
four publications which help to 
prove that prospective students who 
go elsewhere miss the real essence 
of an Oberlin education: how do you 
find time to attend classes and labs 
when so much else is going on? 

The publication students have 
come to depend upon is Newscope, 
distributed nightly to dining halls 
and containing the goings on of that 
particular evening plus a listing of 
lost and found items, offers to ex- 
change half of a round trip ticket 
to New York and availability of peo- 
ple who are willing to type term 
papers at fairly reasonable prices. 
Each semester the Conservatory 
publishes a “Calendar of Events” 
which lists faculty recitals, Artists 
Recitals, appearances of the Ober- 
lin College Choir, New Directions 


You 

can 

learn a lot 
from the 


weekly calendar 


Now inits 50th volume, 
it shows today’s Oberlin 
just as busy a place as ever 


performances and anything musical 
that is going on at Warner Center, 
Warner Concert Hall, Wilder Hall, 
Fairchild Chapel, Finney Chapel, 
Hall Auditorium and Kulas Recital 
Hall. At the bottom of this listing 
there is a note that “Weekly Stu- 
dent Recitals are scheduled each 
Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. in Warner 
Concert Hall. Consult the Oberlin 
College Weekly Calendar and the 
Oberlin Review for detailed announce- 
ments concerning this year’s series 
of Senior Recitals.” 

The fourth publication is the 
Oberlin College Activities Calen- 
dar, distributed at the start of each 
semester by the Student Union Of- 
fice. This is the most artistic of 
Oberlin’s attempts to let Oberlinians 
keep informed as to what is apt to 
be going on at any particular point 
in time. The Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, ever-mindful that “trivia” is 
not something that should be re- 
ported in alumni magazines, nor- 
mally makes no attempt to keep 
alumni informed of these day-to-day 
CVEITESs 

During the week of Nov. 13-21, 
1976, a nine-day week because 
that’s the way the Oberlin College 
Weekly Calendar does it, however, 
there was so much going on that 
it seemed worthy of reporting. 

At 9:30 a.m. on Saturday, Nov. 13, 
for example, a shuttle bus left the 
Buildings and Grounds parking lot 
for Cleveland. Students could pur- 
chase round-trip tickets for $2.25. 
The return trip would be at 4 p.m. 
This does not mean that students 
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13 


Sun. 


14 


Mon. 
15 


Tues. 


16 


Wed. 


17 


Wars. | 12:15 


18 4:30 


pm 
pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 
pm 


pm 
pm 


pm 


Cleveland Shuttle Bus leaves B & G lot. $2.25. Sign up in 107 Wilder. 
Return at 4:00 pm. 
Organ Department Student Recital. Warner Hall 
Voice Department Student Recital. Kulas Hall 
Football. Oberlin vs. John Carroll University. Athletic Field 
Ad Hoc Recital. Malcolm Halliday, piano. Kulas Hall 
Senior Recital. Aimee Beggs, viola da gamba. Kulas Hall 
Martin Walser, German novelist, reads from his own works. Kade Hse 
Newman Mass. Fairchild Chapel 
MOVIES. “Cool Hand Luke.” 50¢. Other shows, 9 & 11. Bryant/Ket 
Folk Dance Party. Mostly requests. Main/Wilder 
Talk. "The Current Revolutionary Struggle in South Africa,” Lounge 
Bruce Holmes, research associate, M.H. Taylor Multi-Ser- Saunders 


2r/Hall 
Chapel 
Warner 
Hall 
2r/Hall 
as Hall 
as Hall 
Asia 
House 
ant/Ket 
Warner 
Hall 
Center 
Main 
Wilder 
je/King 
050 
Mudd 
je/King 
2y Hall 
Rm 9 
Ket 


sy Hall 
Hall 
sx. Aud 


Students $1; others $2.50. 
Oberlin Progressive Student's Union Rally. Main/Wilder 
Committee to Review Election Procedures. Open meeting with Fac Lng 
interested members of the College faculty. Rice 
Mathematics Lecture. "The Present State of the Foundations of 101 
Mathematics," Morris Kline, emeritus professor, Courant Insti- King 
tute, New York University. Tea and coffee in 203 King at 4:00. 


Film Series. "Edge of the City” also at 10:00 and "The Wild Bryant 
One" at 8:30. Sos 
German Film. "Im Namen Des Volkes" (no subtitles). German Hse 


Physics Club Lecture. "anti-matter in Your Hand ~- Slow Positrons 103 
and Positronium,” Paul W. Zitzewitz, University of Michigan.Physics 


Concert. Oberlin Jazz Ensemble. Wendell Logan, director. Finney 
Oberlin Christian Fellowship Large Group Meeting. "The Authority YM 
and Inspiration of Scripture," Larry Hoop. Wilder 


; 90e tr} Kresge/Kin 
Siv Cedering Fox reading her own poetry. resge/King 


no longer can get to Cleveland via 
Greyhound but their buses don’t run 
as often as they did in the 1940's 
so the College, which now owns 
buses, offers some _ special runs. 
These are somewhat the same buses 
that students used to rent in the 
1960’s. They were clearly identi- 
fied “Oberlin College” and a lot of 
people in Cleveland and in Erie, 
Pa., assumed that Oberlin College 
was “sponsoring” the students who 
rented them to stage demonstra- 
tions against the Vietnam War and 
the hiring practices of the Hammer- 
mill Paper factory. 

At 11 a.m. on Nov. 13 there was 
a student recital in Warner Concert 
Hall, sponsored by the organ de- 
partment. At the same hour the 


voice department was sponsoring a 
student recital in Kulas Recital Hall. 

At 1:30 p.m. the football team 
was winding up its 1976 season by 
upsetting John Carroll University 
and at 2:30 there was an “ad hoc” 
recital by Malcolm Halliday, piano, 
at Kulas’ withwasssenior erecital. at 
4:30, also at Kulas, by Aimee Beggs 
on the viola de gamba. 

That night, Martin Walser, Ger- 
man novelist, was reading his own 
works at Kade German House 
John Kurtz, emeritus professor of 
German, will receive the Alumni 
Award May 28 for, among other 
things, his assistance in setting up 
programs such as this) and, at the 
same time, there was a Newman 


Mass at Fairchild Chapel and a 


50-cent movie, “Cool Hand Luke” 
(with other shows at 9 and 11) at 
Bryant Lecture Hall in the Ketter- 
ing Building. Half an hour later 
there was a folk dance party in 
Wilder Hall’s Main Lounge and, at 
the same time, Bruce Holmes, re- 
search associate at the M. H. Taylor 
Multi-Service Center in Cleveland, 
was giving a talk at Saunders House 
on “The Current Revolutionary 
Struggle in South Africa.” 

At 8:00 that same evening the 
Mummers’ Guild was _ presenting 
Slawomir Mrozek’s “Tango” in the 
Little Theater of Hall Auditorium. 
This program had first been pre- 
sented on Thursday and it would be 
presented again on Sunday after- 
noon. Little Theater seats 70 and 


The calendar listed it as “Oberlin 
Progressive Student's Union Rally” (see 
Page 11) at 12:15 p.m. Nov. 18 in 
Wilder Main Lounge. The trustees 
were due in town that evening and the 
object of the rally was to question 
(actually, to use a word more common a 
decade ago, “‘protest’’) the impending 
increase in tuition for 1977-78. This 
photo was taken outside Wilder Hall. 


Readers may wonder whether use of 
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singular possessive of ‘student’ was a 
typographical error or proof that “Johnny” 
never learned to spell, but it was hard | 
to accuse these students of being 

apathetic. 
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tickets were $1. 

At 8:30 p.m. the Claude Kipnes 
Mime Company gave a_perfor- 
mance at Finney Chapel. Members 
of the company were especially ap- 
preciative of the audience at Ober- 
lin, and little did they realize that 
many Oberlinians, at the same 
time, were at Warner Concert Hall 
listening to Prof. Richard Kapuscin- 
ski, cello, give a faculty recital of 
Beethoven’s sonatas. 

The next day, Sunday, Nov. 14, 
Mummers repeated “Tango” at 2 
p.m. and Nancy Fuley and Sue Bur- 
nett gave respective “ad hoc” reci- 
tals on flute and piano at Kulas. 
That night Dr. Chi-Chin Huang gave 
a lecture and demonstration of acu- 
puncture at Asia House. There was 


a movie, “The Twelve Chairs,” at 
Bryant Lecture Hall, and Prof. Ka- 
puscinski completed the perfor- 
mance of all the Beethoven sonatas 
written for cello and piano. His 
guest pianist was Phyllis Rappeport 
of Western Michigan College who 
had previously presented a master 
class Nov. 12 for pianists on “the 
pianist as accompanist and _ per- 
former of sonatas and chamber 
music.” She and Prof. Kapuscin- 
ski collaborated last August in 
presenting the Beethoven  cello/ 
piano sonata cycle. They played 
the works at Kalamazoo College 
and at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity in October and at the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement in Novem- 
ber. They also performed later in 


the year in Milwaukee. 

On Monday, Nov. 15, Warner 
Center (which used to be Warner 
Gym before the construction of the 
Jesse Philips P.E. Center) was 
showing a “New Performance Gal- 
lery” of student works. That night, 
at 10 p.m., the Oberlin Progressive 
Students’ Union held a general meet- 
ing in Wilder Hall’s Main Lounge to 
discuss the upcoming visit of trus- 
tees to the campus. The students 
were adamant in their belief that 
tuition ought not to be increased in 
1977-78 and that the endowment 
should be “drained” before this 
should happen. As has been reported 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Nov- 
Dec 1976) President Danenberg 
and Vice President/Provost James 


Larry Hoop discusses “The Authority 
and Inspiration of Scripture” at what 
was listed on the calendar as a ‘large 
group meeting’ of the Oberlin Christian 
Fellowship in the YM Lounge at Wilder 
Hall on Thursday evening. In recent 
years, though not highly publicized, the 
Christian Fellowship has experienced a 
rapid growth at Oberlin and at other 


ampuses. 
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Powell argued that such a procedure 
would put the College out of busi- 
ness in approximately ten years. 
Powell wrote a letter which was 
distributed to students later in the 
week explaining why this was so. 
Students held a mass meeting on 
Thursday (see photo on Page 12) to 
express their point of view and they 
attended the trustee meeting en 
masse, but Danenberg and Powell 
encouraged the trustees to accept 
a challenge to raise funds to bal- 
ance the budget in 1977-78 and 
raise tuition again. 

Tuesday, Nov. 16, for Oberlin, a 
comparatively “quiet” day. There 
was a regular meeting of the Gen- 
eral Faculty at 4:35 p.m. and an 
Independent Film Series on “Early 


Abstractions and Late Superimposi- 
tions” in the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. The English depart- 
ment showed a film (admission 50 
cents) entitled “Ulysses” at Kresge 
Lecture Hall (King 306). Prof. Garth 
Peacock ‘51 gave a faculty recital 
on the Flentrop organ in Warner 
Concert Hall. 

On Wednesday there was a stu- 
dent recital and an Irvin S. Houck 
(24) lecture on “Coordination 
Template Synthesis of Iron-Con- 
taining Oxygen Carriers — an ex- 
ample of biomimicry” by Daryle H. 
Busch of Ohio State. Opera Theater 
presented the first of three perfor- 
mances of “The Boor” and “The 
Scarf” (see photo on Page 15). 

At 4:30 p.m. Thursday, Morris 


Kline, emeritus professor of the 
Courant Institute at New York Uni- 
versity, gave a lecture on “The 
Present State of the Foundations of 
Mathematics.” Tea and coffee pre- 
ceded the lecture. That evening, at 
7, Film Series offered “Edge of the 
City” with a repeat performance at 
10 p.m. “The Wild One” was shown 
at 8:30. There was also a German 
film, “In Names Des Volkes,” with- 
out subtitles, and a physics club lec- 
ture: “Anti-matter in Your Hand — 
Slow Positrons and Positronium” 
by Paul W. Sitzewitz, University 
of Michigan. The Oberlin Jazz En- 
semble, directed by Wendell Logan, 
performed at Finney Chapel, the 
Oberlin Christian Fellowship held 


a “large group meeting” and Siv 


The skating rink opened at 7 p.m. Nov. 
19, much to the enjoyment of ‘small 
fry” from the Oberlin Community. 
Anyone who remembers the days when 


ad 


Gayter’s” was the only place to ice 
skate (if the weather was cold enough) 
can appreciate the Beatty Williams Ice 
Rink. It helps Oberlin offer students a 
chance to skate throughout the winter 
months and to engage in intercollegiate 


hockey, and it’s one of the College's best 
opportunities to help “‘townies” feel that 
Oberlin is a better place to live in. 
Unfortunately, the possibility of closing 
it frequently is viewed as a means of 
lowering the College's budget base. 
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Cedering Fox read her own poetry 
in King 306. 


At a “Sandwich Seminar” on Fri- 
day, Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, profes- 
sor of history, discussed “Forays in- 
to 19th Century Women’s Biogra- 
phy,” faculty wives and staff had 
a cider-sherry shebang and there 
was a Physics Club lecture on 
“OED Violated? The Measurement 
of a Lifetime” by Paul Zitzewitz, 
U. Michigan-Dearborn. In_ the 
evening there was a disco at Das- 
comb (admission 50 cents) and 
Jessy Dixon and the Dixon Singers 
gave a Contemporary Gospel Con- 
cert at Finney Chapel (see page 11 
and front cover). 

On Saturday, while trustees were 


meeting in the Goodrich Rare Books 
Room of the Mudd Learning Center 
and the Alumni Board was meeting 
in Wilder Hall, there was a used in- 
strument sale at Wilder, a piano de- 
partment student recital in Warner 
Concert Hall and a string depart- 
ment student recital at Kulas. In 
the afternoon the women’s swim- 
ming team had a triangular meet 
with Case Western Reserve and 
John Carroll and Larry Segan had 
an “ad hoc” piano recital at Kulas. 
There was Newman Mass that night 
at Fairchild Chapel, a “New Direc- 
tions” Concert and an “Oberlin Big 
Band Concert,” directed by Gary 
Urwin. 


On the ninth day listed in the 


Oberlin College Weekly Calendar for 
that week, the Alumni Board was 
still in session at the Oberlin Inn. 
There was a table tennis exhibition 
at the Philips P.E. Center (see page 
16), and the Oberlin Black Ensem- 
ble was presenting its Winter Con- 
cert in the main lounge of Wilder 
Hall. Constance McKoy was stu- 
dent director of the 27-member en- 
semble and she was assisted by 
Bennie Goodwin Jr. and Jeffrey 
Bolding. Moses Hogan was piano 
accompanist and Spencer Ledbetter 
played percussion. Now celebrating 
its sixth year as a performing group, 
the Black Ensemble was organized 
as a Winter Term project in 1971. 
Since then it has made tours to the 
South, California and six Eastern 


On Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights at Hall Auditorium there was an 
Opera Theater presentation of 
contemporary American operas, “The 
300r” by Dominick Argento and ‘The 


Scarf’ by Lee Hoiby. The productions 
were directed by Barbara Owens, 
associate professor of music and director 
of the music theater department, and 
music was conducted by Robert Baustian, 
professor of orchestral conducting. 
Admission was $1 for students, $2 for 
others. 
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cities. Faculty advisor is Richard 
Anderson, instructor in singing. 

That night Ray E. Cornils gave his 
senior recital. At Hall Auditorium, 
Film was presenting “A 
Woman Under the Influence.” 

‘Tis true that this was sort of an 
“overloaded” week. The semester’s 
end was fast approaching and num- 
erous organizations were doing 
their thing before settling down to 
final examinations. On the other 
hand, except for the football game 
on Nov. 13 and the women’s swim 
meet on the 20th, this particular 
week fell between the fall and win- 
ter sports seasons. Normally, there 
would have been more sports 
events. 

In addition, 


Series 


the Allen Memorial 


Art Building had been closed since 
the fall of 1975 because of the new 
construction. | Normally Oberlin 
offers as much in the visual arts as 
it does in the performing arts. 


In the week following the Oberlin 
College Weekly Calendar we have just 
studied, Campus Ministry instituted 
a protestant chapel service at 10 
p.m. Sundays at Fairchild Chapel. 
There was a talk on “The Study of 
Law” by Richard Lempert from the 
U. of Michigan Law School and a 
film on “The Barefoot Doctors of 
Rural China” and Joseph Schwartz 
gave a faculty piano recital. This 
was followed, the next evening, 
by Andor Toth, violin, and Emil 
Danenberg, piano, playing sonatas 


of Ludwig van Beethoven and there 
was an “organizational meeting to 
form a chapter of U.S.-China Peo- 
ple’s Friendship Association.” Ed 
Miller, composer, had charge of an 
Inter-Arts Forum and Campus Min- 
istry sponsored a Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice at First Church. The Viola da 
Gamba Trio of Basel gave a guest 
recital at Kulas. Tickets were $2 
for students and $3.50 for others. 
The Oberlin Brass Choir gave a 
concert in Warner Concert Hall and 
the Collegium Musicum presented 
a concert at Fairchild Chapel. Free 
tickets were available at the Con- 
servatory. 

In addition, on Nov. 21, following 
the trustees meeting, Joe Elder 
‘51, alumni-elected trustee, and 


On Sunday, Nov. 21, there was an 
exhibition of world-level table tennis in 
Philips Gym. 
U.S. table tennis champion, and He-Ja 
Lee, second-ranked U.S. women’s 
player, conducted the event which was 
free and open to the public and 


Dal-Joon Lee, six-time 


sponsored by the department of physical 
education and Forum Board. Dal-Joon 
Lee is a vice president of the U.S. Table 
Tennis Association and he has represented 
the U.S. in four World Championships. 
From 1968 to 1973 he played 300 
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matches without losing to another 
American player. He-Ja Lee was a 
member of the South Korean World 
Champion women’s table tennis team. 
Since her arrival in the U.S. last April 
she has defeated most of her opponents 
in men's competition. In January the 
Philips P.E. Center was the location for 
the Ohio Open Squash tournament. 
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Paula Newberg ‘73, class-trustee, 
stayed in Oberlin to take part in a 
Human Rights Symposium. Topics 
were “End of democracy in India,” 
“Mysterious disappearances in Ar- 
gentina,” “Repression of church 
people in the Soviet Union,” “Tor- 
ture in Chile” and “Torture and de- 
tention in South Africa/Azania.” 


The purpose of the Oberlin College 
Weekly Calendar has been, of course, 
during all these years, to let students 
know what’s going on in Oberlin. 
To those readers who have taken 
part in this “study” of a one-week 
“sample” of the calendar it ought to 
serve as a reminder that one of the 
“pluses” on attending Oberlin — 
to make up for any possible “mi- 


Also on Sunday afternoon, in Finney 
Chapel, one could attend a concert given 
by members of the Oberlin Orchestra 
conducted by Murray Gross and Michael 
Pisani who are students of Robert 
Baustian, the orchestra's regular 
conductor. 
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nuses” in being “34 miles from No- 
where, Ohio” and in not being able 
to have an automobile — is the 
outside-the-classroom experience 
that one can have if one can tear 
one’s self away from one’s books. 

In her letter to her classmates 


last fall, after attending “Fall 
Weekend,” Ruth Bergengren ‘40 
wrote: 


“T thought that I should be thor- 
ough and ‘talk to a student.’ So 
I looked up the daughter of a friend 
from Connecticut ‘How do you like 
Oberlin?’ I asked. ‘It’s a neat place!’ 
she said. ‘I like no cars and no 
frats. There’s plenty of work, of 
course, but it’s interesting, and all 
sorts of other things are going on if 
you can figure out how to fit them 


in. 
“IT asked, ‘Do you think some stu- 
dents find Oberlin too free wheeling 
for them? When my own children 
went off to college, they were so- 
cially immature. No one likes to 
admit it but I'll guess there are 
still some like that around.’ 

““Sure there are,’ she said. ‘I’m 
one of them. I wouldn’t even go to 
my own senior prom. But you can 
be what you are here. No one’s 
pressuring you to be someone else. 
Sure, sometimes your rights get 
trampled. But it doesn’t happen 
very often, and when it does, it’s 
good for you to learn to deal with 
its 

“So, folks, here’s my impression: 
Oberlin is still a neat place!” PT. 


ver the last few years a num- 

ber of fine folk musicians have 

gone on from Oberlin to pro- 
duce records, books and perform 
extensively. Probably the best 
known is Joe Hickerson, 57, now 
head of the Archive of Folk Song in 
Washington. David Winston ’75 
has become one of the foremost 
old-time banjo players, accompany- 
ing Tommy Jarrell at last summer’s 
National Folk Festival. Several stu- 
dents currently enrolled at Oberlin 
are beginning to make names for 
themselves in the folk world. 

Grey Larsen ’76, an assistant to 
Prof. L. Dean Nuernberger and the 
Collegium Musicum, is one of the 
Oberlin’s most versatile musicians. 
He plays Renaissance and early mu- 
sic as well as British and Ameri- 
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can folk music. He and Malcolm 
Dalglish ‘75 have recorded an album 
of dance tunes for June Appal rec- 
ords of Whitesburg, Ky. Malcolm 
is a talented hammered-dulcimer 
player who became interested in 
the instrument while at Oberlin and 
has gone on to become a builder of 
them. Some students will remem- 
ber that he gave an excellent con- 
cert at Oberlin in February 1976. 
Malcolm and Grey have also done 
some field work, recording an Irish 
melodian player named Michael 
Kennedy, also for June Appal rec- 
ords. Kennedy is an accomplished 
musician who knows many unusual 
tunes. 

Two of Oberlin’s fine banjo play- 
ers, Andy Cahan and Dana Loomis, 
have been recorded for an anthol- 


ogy of banjo music that will be is- 
sued by Kicking Mule records of 
San Francisco. Andy has a rich, 
highly melodic style whereas Dana's 
is geared more to accompanying a 
fiddler. Lisa Ornstein, a talented 
fiddler who studies viola in the Con, 
has done important field work on a 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities grant, recording and 
learning from Tommy Jarrell and 
Louis Beaudoin (a fiddler from Ver- 
mont), among others. She has also 
performed with the Hotmud family 
of Southeast Ohio at the Philadel- 
phia Folk Festival and elsewhere. 

Richard Carlin, who has run the 
folk music club and teaches a folk 
music Exco course, has written an 
instruction book for the English 
concertina, to be published this 
spring by Oak Publications of New 
York. The book combines inter- 
views with concertinists and _his- 
torical materials that Richard col- 
lected in England two years ago 
(as part of a winter term project) 
with many tunes and songs. He has 
produced an anthology of concer- 
tina music for Folkways Records of 
New York and is in the process of 
recording an album with Larsen, 
Loomis and Evan Stein (a talented 
mandolinist and rag-time guitarist) 
for Folkways. 

Richard, Dana and Grey have also 
recorded an old-time fiddler from 
Athens, Ohio, named Ward Jarvis. 
His music is West Virginian in style, 
but also quite unique. They hope to 
produce a record of Ward’s music 
at a future date. 

The Folk Music club presents 
regular concerts and workshops 
and is also publishing a Folk Di- 
rectory to help people get in touch. 


Grey Larsen and Richard Carlin, 
concertinas, Evan Stein, mandolin, and 
Andy Cahan, five-string banjo, at a 
rehearsal in Noah Hall's Center Lounge. 
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Oberlinians 

I 

met 

on 

Sabbatical 

by George H. Langeler 
Dean of Students 


sometimes ask myself why I have 
stayed in Oberlin for 17 years. 

I enjoy the pulse of a large city, 
the ocean and the mountains. 
Clearly, I have none of these in 
Oberlin. Yet, I clearly know why I 
have stayed. From my first semester 
I have liked the way the community 
is put together. I enjoy working 
with the students and I respect 
them. I believe we have as re- 
markable a group of students as can 
be found anywhere in the country. 

Let me tell you about the students 
and recent alumni that I encoun- 
tered during my sabbatical leave in 
the second semester of 1975-76. 

There was Ed Devol from Newark, 
Ohio, who transferred to Oberlin 
from Notre Dame and who was in 
Vienna on the German Studies 
Abroad Program. Among other 
things, he did a small project on the 
history of Viennese coffee houses, 
many of which he introduced me to 
one afternoon. Ed is back on cam- 
pus this year and he played varsity 
soccer last fall. 

As the elevator door opened out- 
side the Lufthansa office in Vienna, 
Marcy Zimmerman called my name. 
She, too, was on the German pro- 
gram. Since Marcy is a double de- 
gree student in German studies and 
harpsichord, she was satisfying her 
interests in early music as well as in 
the German language. It was a de- 
light to hear her describe the things 
she was doing with early music as 
well as the concerts she had been 
able to attend during the semester. 

In Rome, I saw one of my ad- 
visees, Glenn Nardone, who was 
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studying there under the Loyola 
University Program. He is a history 
major from Boston and Italy is his 
family’s native land. He _ was 
spending the semester pursuing his 
interest in Italian politics and his- 
tory and, at the same time, improv- 
ing his bilingual ability. 

As I was walking in Paris after 
dinner one evening, I came upon 
Arthur Simms ’75. He had won a 
Watson Fellowship during his senior 
year which permitted him to study 
both contemporary literature in 
Senegal, where he had recently 
been, and the black community in 
Paris. Arthur was one of those re- 
markable students who had spent 
time with the program at Afro- 
American House while also serving 
on the staff at Burton Hall. He was 
as comfortable in the Conservatory 
as he was in the College of Arts 
and Sciences and he could work as 
easily with administrators in the 
dean’s office as he could with his 
peers in class or in a student or- 
ganization. 

Arthur was standing in front of a 
bookstore, Shakespeare and Co., 
where Lisa Fox’s mother had just 
given a poetry reading. Lisa was in 
Paris finishing her junior year 
abroad with the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Paris program. 

Then as I was getting off a train 
in Oxford, England, a recent gradu- 
ate tapped me on the shoulder. 
She was working in London on her 
Ph.D. in Victorian literature and 
was planning to spend the day in the 


library at Oxford. During my few 
days at Oxford, I visited with two 
other Oberlin graduates. 

One of them, Rhodes scholar 
Richard Haass ‘73, was leaving 
next day for Budapest where he was 
speaking to government officials 
about the U.S. Senate, at the request 
of the U.S. Information Agency. He 
called me in August from Senator 
Pell’s office, where he has worked 
the past two or three summers, and 
indicated that he had just spent two 
weeks in Cuba and was hoping to 
publish several articles about his 
trip. He was expecting a call from 
the U.S. Embassy in London later 
that week to indicate whether there 
had been confirmation on a tentative 
request for him to go to India on 
behalf of the U.S. government. 
Early in the year Richard had been 
asked by a joint committee from the 
London School of Economics and 
Oxford University to substitute for 
an American speaker who could not 
participate in a colloquin on World 
Energy problems. Jim Sherr ‘74, 
who is doing graduate work in po- 
litical science, served tea to me and 
another Oberlin alumnus at St. 
Catherine’s College. 

As I returned from the ballet in 
London one evening, I ran into 
Mark Westcott ’70 on the subway. 
I learned from him that he had been 
recording with the London Phil- 
harmonic that day. The next eve- 
ning at a Baroque concert at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall, I ran into 
Mark Linzer ’73 who, as a senior 
scholar, had done a project on acu- 
puncture. He now is enrolled in 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
and has a strong commitment to 
working with the disadvantaged. 
He was doing his cardiac unit at 
the Hammersmith Hospital in Lon- 
don. 

I spent several days hiking in the 
Highlands of Scotland with one of 
our current seniors, Scott Sagan, 
who spent his junior year at the 
University of Aberdeen. During 
the second part of the year he did 
research with a professor in the 
political science department and 
subsequently published an article 
of his own and one jointly with his 
professor on U.S. troop withdrawal 
from NATO. He also played basket- 
ball with the U. of Aberdeen team. 
He’s back at Oberlin for his senior 
year, doing honors work in eco- 
nomics and government as well as 
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teaching a course in creative writ- 
ing. 

And then there was Jeff Cohen 
who was visiting a mutual friend in 
Holland as he started a year abroad 
most of which would be spent in 
Paris studying piano. Jeff's keen 
mind and broad interests are surely 
taking him to many of the riches of 
the continent. 

Upon my return from Europe, I 
spent six days at Woods Hole with 
my colleague and friend in the 
biology department, Prof. George T. 
Scott, and his wife, Elsie. Four 
Oberlin students were enrolled in 
courses at the Marine Biological Sta- 
tion. One of them, Marty Miner, 
has spent one of his January terms 
and two subsequent summers doing 
heart research at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Now in his senior 
year, he has already written and 
published, along with two research 
medical doctors, three significant 
articles on blood flow patterns and 
structural features of the coronary 
arteries and the relationship to 
coronary disease. His social con- 
sciousness will lead to work with 
the disadvantaged. 

Then there was Rich Boone who 
had completed his major in biology 
and spent last semester on our Lon- 
don Program prior to doing work 
in the field of ecology. I heard from 
him last fall and his letter was a joy 
to read as he described the oppor- 
tunities his lively mind was helping 
him find in London and through- 
out England. Aaron Brown ’76 
entered the graduate school at the 
University of Michigan last fall to 
study ecology. Charlie Wyman ’74 
continues his work in biology. 

One day last semester one of our 
minority students who studied with 
me last year and was taking a semes- 
ter off stopped by my office to talk 
about how much he was looking for- 
ward to returning to Oberlin in Feb- 
ruary. Later, I received a delightful 
letter from one of my advisees who 
was spending the year away and 
was then working on a project with 
Indians in Northern Alberta, Can- 
ada. Last Winter Term (1976) he 
did a mime project. 

Whether I’m running into Ober- 
linians while on sabbatical or am 
back on campus reading my mail or 
visiting with the students who stop 
by my office, I have constant re- 
minders of what I like most about 


Oberlin. 
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dmonia Lewis was one of a group 

of American women sculptors 

who were active during the 
second half of the 19th century. 
Born in New York state of Indian 
and Negro parents, she was an Ober- 
lin student from 1859 to 1862.1 
Evidence of her interest in art at 
that time has just been documented 
by a recent gift to Oberlin College. 
It is the drawing opposite given by 
Mrs. Clare S. Boyd of Plainfield, 
N.H., who also provided the story 
behind it. 

When Mrs. Boyd’s grandmother, 
Clara Steele Norton (1862 A.B.), and 
her Civil War soldier fiance, former 
Oberlin student Judson Cross, de- 
cided on short notice to be married, 
Clara’s friend Edmonia hastily made 
this pencil drawing as a gift. On 
Sept. 10, 1862, the night before the 
wedding, while Edmonia was finish- 
ing her present by candlelight, a 
drop of wax fell upon it and stained 
the paper just to the left of the head. 
Unfortunately, the meaning of the 
allegorical figures and of its attri- 
butes were not part of the family 
story. However, Mrs. Boyd de- 
scribes her grandmother as “very 
much a ‘Woman’s_ Lib’ person” 
and Edmonia Lewis proved to be 
equally so by soon entering a pro- 
fession unusual at that time for a 
woman. One may speculate as to 
whether Edmonia was making a 
reference to the aspirations or posi- 
tion of women, the latter a theme 


1. “Spiced Wine” by Prof. Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, February 1970, relates an event 
in which Edmonia Lewis was a central character 
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wedding 


if 


1862 
by Marcia Goldberg 
and W.E. Bigglestone 


she would later explore in her sculp- 
ture Hagar in the Wilderness. Clara 
Norton Cross gave Edmonia’s gift to 
her eldest daughter who in turn 
presented it to her own daughter, 
Mrs. Boyd, named after her grand- 
mother and also an artist. The 
wax-stained drawing has been given 
to the Archives in memory of Clara 
Norton Cross. 

In February 1863, Edmonia Lewis 
was accused and then acquitted of 
stealing brushes and paints from a 
local art teacher. It appears from 
available evidence that because 
she was involved in this incident the 
principal of the Ladies Department 
did not allow her to continue in 
college.2. Edmonia left Oberlin for 
Boston where she began her career 
as a sculptor. Early in 1864 she was 
already advertising for sale her own 
medallions of John Brown. By the 
following year she was financially 
able to go to Rome, then the mecca 
for American sculptors. Achiev- 
ing an artistic reputation, she re- 
mained in Europe for most of her 
professional career. 


2. Lorain County News, Feb. 25, 1863. [Clara Hale?] to 
‘Dear Folks at Home,” Feb, 26, [1863], R. S. Fletcher 


Papers, Oberlin College Archives. 
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Conflicting interests 

Students who stayed in Oberlin for 
Winter Term were treated (?) to 
what has been described as the 
worst winter of the century. Dur- 
ing a blizzard Jan. 28 a dozen trav- 
elers, mostly truck drivers, occupied 
Red Cross cots in upstairs study 
rooms of Wilder Hall and they were 
fed at Dascomb. The Oberlin Inn 
was crowded with people whose 
autos were stranded on Route 58 be- 
tween Amherst and Wellington. 

Earlier in the month the Oberlin 
Review, which published three _ is- 
sues during January, sponsored a 
snow sculpture contest in Wilder 
Bowl. The winning entry (worth 
a dinner at Presti’s) was a “Mudd 
Rat” and the runner-up was a lava- 
tory replica entitled “The Sink.” 

A sixth co-op was approved but 
there was some question as to 
whether it would be at Talcott or 
Fairchild. 

The Oberlin College Choir re- 
ceived raves from reviewers in the 
New York Times, New Haven Register, 
Akron Beacon-Journal and Richmond 
News-Leader (“Don’t wait another 
120 years to visit the South again,” 
said the latter) during the most ex- 
tensive tour the 60-member en- 
semble has ever made in this coun- 
try: 

Alan Rubinstein ‘77 and_ his 
“Story Theater” group presented an 
adaptation of Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
and Aesop’s Fables in Wilder Hall 
Jan. 15-16 (during “Winter Week- 
end” when the addition to the Allen 
Art Building was dedicated) and 
then the 18 students in the “Tum- 
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bleweed Players Touring Company” 
took their show on a tour of institu- 
tions in Appalachia and other places 
in Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Last year they toured with the mu- 
sical production “Apple Tree.” 

By the time of the choir’s home- 
coming concert in Finney Chapel 
Feb. 8 — first day of classes in the 
spring semester — all of Oberlin 
was knee-deep in snow, tempera- 
tures were near zero, and thermo- 
stats in dorms and classrooms were 
so low that it didn’t seem much 
warmer indoors. 

But there was heat. 

The Arts and Sciences faculty 
scheduled debate on a motion by the 
Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee to restore “D” and “F” 
grades. The Long Range Planning 
Committee was asking searching 
questions about the possibility of 
abolishing Winter Term. 

The latter question, coming when 
it did, gave students a chance to 
defend Winter Term, particularly in 
the columns of the Oberlin Review, 
and it appeared as though a “discus- 
sion” of the topic would resemble 
the one that took place prior to Win- 
ter Term’s adoption in 1969. The 
basic difference this time is that 
the “cost” of Winter Term has to be 
weighed against “value.” 


The question of grading policies, 
on the other hand, is an educational 
one and has nothing to do with the 
budget — except for its bearing on 
whether prospective students 
choose to attend Oberlin because of 
its “A-B-C/no entry” and “credit/ 
no entry” policies or whether they 
prefer to go to schools that give 
“conventional” grades. 

In the heat (or lack of it) on the 
first day of the new semester, stu- 
dents seemed to be objecting not so 
much to the question of grades but 
to the fact that they expected the 
faculty to take an instant vote with- 
out much deliberation. They dis- 
rupted the faculty meeting. 

It looked as though spring in 
Oberlin would be a warm one. 


Tied for third 

The Plum Creek Review, Oberlin’s un- 
dergraduate literary magazine, tied 
with three other colleges for third 
place in the tenth annual college lit- 
erary magazine contest sponsored 
by the Coordinating Council of Lit- 
erary Magazines for 1975-76. 

The third place tie among the 85 
entries was between Oberlin, Hol- 
lins, New Mexico State and Amherst. 
Each won $100. First prize ($500) 
went to Wisconsin State’s None of the 
Above. 


When students at Burton Hall held a ‘Nostalgia Night” last semester Albert McQueen 
‘52, professor of sociology/anthropology, showed slides he had taken when he was 


a student. 


Frank Locke ‘32 (center) presented a slide show and talk on “Pictorial 


Memories of Oberlin” and David Hagerbaumer (left), manager of the Student Union, 
rescheduled a repeat performance this semester at Wilder Hall. 
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$40,000 challenge 

The 1976-77 Oberlin Annual Fund 
stands to gain $40,000 if students 
can collectively find ways to raise 
$10,000 during the current semes- 
ter. This is because an anonymous 
donor is willing to give the College 


$30,000 to match the students’ 
$10,000. 
In announcing the challenge, 


David W. Clark ‘55, vice president 
and director of development, sug- 
gested that “benefit concerts and 
productions of any kind could all 
bring good sums of money” and 
that some of the qualifying $10,000 
could be solicited from the busi- 
ness community. 

The challenge that is directed 
toward alumni this year, whereby 
an anonymous graduate will give 
the College $100 for each gift to 
the Annual Fund from a “ 
donor (see back cover), meantime, 
was largely responsible for the Col- 
lege’s receipt of more gifts during 
December 1976 than in any previ- 
ous month in its history. 

Clark said the College received 
2,600 gifts during the month and 
that more than 700 of them were 
from alumni who had not contri- 
buted to Oberlin within the past 
three years. This will mean that 
more than $70,000 will be received 
from the challenger in response to 
new gifts made in that one month 
alone. More than half of the gifts 
from new donors, were in excess of 
the $10 minimum, Clark said. 


German studies abroad 
Twenty-two students left Oberlin 
in January for 16 weeks of study 
and travel in the German Studies 
Abroad Program. They were ac- 
companied by Prof. Joseph R. Reich- 
ard. 

Now in its sixth year, the pro- 
gram is designed primarily for 
students who have had no more 
than three semesters of college Ger- 
man. Costs are the same as tuition, 
room and board would be but they 
include all travel related to the proj- 
ect. 

In the first half of the program, 
the students are divided into three 
groups and each is receiving inten- 
sive language training at a branch 
of the Goethe Institute in Blaubeu- 
ren, Staufen or Schwabisch Hall. 
During the second half of the pro- 
gram, students will live in private 
homes in Vienna and meet daily with 
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David Rohrbaugh, baritone, sang excerpts from the correspondence between John 

Adams and Thomas Jefferson in ‘‘Libertatem Appellant’ by Walter Aschaffenburg ‘51 
as Prof. Robert Baustian conducted the Oberlin Orchestra in a program of contemporary 
American Music at Severance Hall in Cleveland. Rohrbaugh was instructor in 
singing at Oberlin in 1971. His sister, Barbara, is a new student this year. The 
program was presented earlier at Fall Weekend in Oberlin and also was performed 

at Finney Chapel for 850 students from 12 high schools. The concert also featured 
“Anacrusis” by Prof. Edward Miller and “Symphony No. 2” by Roger Sessions. 

It was sponsored by the Bascomb Little Fund and the Gund Foundation through the 


Ohio American Revolution Bicentennial Advisory Commission. 


Prof. Reichard for a study of liter- 
ature and the arts. In addition, 
each student will undertake an inde- 
pendent study project. There also 
will be several excursions and side 
trips. 


More HEW support 

The College has received a grant 
of $108,417 from the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
to support Oberlin’s continued ef- 
forts in supplying advising, counsel- 
ing and special academic services, 
especially for low-income and mi- 
nority students. 

The grant, for use in the current 
academic year, is under the direc- 
tion of Hal D. Payne, dean of devel- 
opmental services. It exceeds last 
year’s award by $20,000 and en- 
ables Developmental Services to 
intensify its efforts, particularly in 
the areas of tutoring, counseling, 
writing instruction and program 
evaluation. 


Photo by Gary 


Weimer. 


Affirmative action 
Emanuel Harris Jr., director of per- 
sonnel, has been appointed as the Col- 
lege’s affirmative action officer. He 
will spend half-time in each posi- 
tion but will continue to be the 
chief personnel officer of the Col- 
lege. The personnel office will be 
reorganized and an assistant per- 
sonnel officer appointed. President 
Danenberg said the total budget for 
the reorganized personnel office 
would be “no greater than the com- 
bined separate budgets which ex- 
isted previously for personnel and 
affirmative action.” 

Danenberg appointed Harris after 
a semester-long search by the Af- 
firmative Action Advisory Com- 
mittee and upon its recommenda- 
tion. He said Harris “has my 
complete confidence and support” 
and he emphasized “once again 
that we are committed to making 
affimative action work at Oberlin.” 
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Physical plant and energy 

When Carl Breuning recalls his 
memories of the 28 years of employ- 
ment he has spent in the department 
of buildings and grounds after he 
retires June 30, he surely will not 
think of No. 28 as the least memo- 
rable. For one thing, it was the 
coldest. From Christmas through 
Feb. 8 the mercury rose only once to 
32° F. and there were at least 15 
days when it never climbed much 
above zero. 

One of those days was Jan. 1 when 
Carl relinquished his title as Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds 
and became Director of Energy 
Conservation Planning. Gerald 
Hawk, Breuning’s assistant since 
last summer, took over Breuning’s 
old duties but not his old title. 
Hawk became “Director of Physical 
Plant.” 

The transition was smooth de- 
spite the weather. Hawk was hired 


with the understanding that he 
would replace Breuning in July 
1977. The Jan. 1 change enables 


him to confer with Breuning if he 
wants to, but it gives Breuning a 
chance to concentrate fully on 
energy conservation. He is review- 
ing the College’s energy distribution 
system with a goal of bringing in- 
creased efficiency and he is thinking 
very seriously of recommending 
that the College go back to using 
coal as its primary source of heat. 
This would require installation of 
costly anti-pollution equipment, but 
the College’s ability to use coal as 
an “alternate” fuel enabled it to stay 
open during a winter when public 
schools and industries had to close 


“Energy Czar” Breuning (left) and ‘Director of Physical Plant’ Hawk. 


Two Oberlinians were honored in November when the Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges marked its 25th anniversary at its annual meeting in Cleveland. William 
G. Adams ‘32 (left) and Walter K. Bailey ‘19 (right) received distinguished service 


awards. 


Adams has been a trustee of OFIC since 1963 and a member of the 
executive committee and treasurer of the Ohio Foundation since 1968. 


Bailey 


accepted his award on behalf of Warner & Swasey Co., a charter member of the 


foundation. 


President Danenberg provided the music for the occasion. 


Back on 


campus, the president and Andor Toth, professor of violin and first violinist with the 
New Hungarian Quartet in residence at Oberlin for its fifth year, gave concerts in 
Warner Hall Sept. 24, Nov. 23 and Feb. 18, playing the Cycle of the Ten Beethoven 


Sonatas for Violin and Piano. 


because of shortages of natural gas. 

For the rest of the winter, at least, 
the College transferred its natural 
gas allotment to the Oberlin Public 
Schools which would have been 
forced to close until April because 
they had no way to burn coal or fuel 
oil. Similarly the Oberlin munici- 


Oberlin 


News-Tribune Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50. 
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Photos by Will Richmond. 


pal light and power plant donated its 
even larger allocation of gas to the 
schools. The schools were to pay 
the College the difference in price 
between gas and fuel oil. Cur- 
rently one-third of the College’s 
burners operate-on coal and two- 
thirds can use either fuel oil or 
gas. 

President Danenberg announced 
Feb. 3 that “we are encouraged by 
what appears to be an improving 
outlook for fuel oil deliveries.” 
Nevertheless, the College made 
stringent reductions in its use of 
fuel. Temperatures were lowered in 
all buildings to what Dayton Living- 
ston, vice president for business and 
finance, called “a level that will 
permit their continued use but will 
result in significant fuel savings.” 
Jerry Hawk made spot checks to 
make sure his own office was no 
warmer than anybody else’s. Hales 
Gym was closed during Winter 
Term but the bowling alley stayed 
open. It uses “free” hot water for 


heat — a byproduct of the central 
heating plant’s steam. 

Hawk brings considerable experi- 
ence to Oberlin. He was director of 
the physical plant operations and 
university engineer at Eastern New 
Mexico University 1965-76 and he 
has a civil engineering degree from 
Ohio State and the M.B.A. from 
Eastern New Mexico. 

Breuning began working for the 
College in 1949. He had been 
employed by the T.O. Murphy Co. 
in Oberlin following Army service 
in World War II. He lived at the 
Lorain County Children’s Home 
from the age of six months and he 
milked cows at the age of nine. 
After graduating from Elyria High 
School he was a crane operator in a 
steel mill and then worked for a con- 
struction company before joining the 
Army. 

Breuning’s hobby is work and he 
will manage the Gaeuman apart- 
ments in Oberlin after he retires in 
June. His “most upsetting” years 
while working for the College were 
the 1960’s, but he now looks back 
on them as his “most interesting.” 


Faculty notes 

Dewey Ganzel, professor of English 
and Oberlin’s third ward council- 
man, has been elected chairman of 
Oberlin City Council and he will 
be Oberlin’s “mayor” until his term 
as councilman expires next January. 


Hal Payne, dean of develop- 
mental services, will be president of 
the Mid-America Association of Edu- 
cational Opportunity Program 
Personnel for 1977-78. He was 
elected at the association’s second 
annual conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 


Gwyneth V. Walker of New 
Canaan, Conn., is assistant profes- 
sor of music theory in the Con- 
servatory as a sabbatical replace- 
ment this semester. She formerly 
held a teaching fellowship at Hartt 
College of Music of the University 
of Hartford where she received the 
Mus.M. in 1970 and the doctor of 
musical arts degree in 1976. She 
was graduated in 1968 from Brown 
University with honors in music. 


Herbert F. Johnson, librarian and 


professor of library science, was 
elected chairman of the ad hoc Ohio 
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Multitype Interlibrary Cooperation 
Committee in October. Some of 
the factors which have accentuated 
the need for such a committee in- 
clude federal and state legislation, 
a tightened financial situation and 
uncertainty of tax revenues and 
the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. 


Anna Ruth Brummett, professor 
of biology, Joseph Reichard, pro- 
fessor of German, and_ Anita 
Reichard, former dean of women, 
were delegates to the 200th an- 
nual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
which was held in Williamsburg, 
Vase ecw4. 


William E. Fuchsman, associate 
professor of chemistry, has received 
a $7,800 Cottrell grant from Re- 
search Corporation to support his 
work on poryphins. 


The recent work of Sandy Kinnee, 
museum technician at Allen Art 
Museum, appeared in a one-man 
show at the Peter M. David Gallery 
in Minneapolis Oct. 16-Dec. 1. He 
has been working for the past year 
with handmade rag paper in unusual 
shapes. 


Aaron Wildavsky, instructor and 
assistant professor in government 
1958-63, will become president of 
the Russell Sage Foundation next 
Sept. 1. He has been dean of the 
Graduate School of Public Policy 
which he founded seven years ago at 
Berkeley. 


Kuregiy Hekymara has been ap- 
pointed director of the Black Studies 
Center at the Claremont Colleges 
and professor of psychology at 
Claremont Men’s College. 


Walter C. Hopewell, former chief 
of security, has become director of 
public safety for the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Center. 


Linda Delene, former director of 
institutional research, has become 
vice president for planning at 
Kalamazoo College. 


Sports 
by Mare Kaiser 77 


his report on winter sports at 

Oberlin may not approach the 

excitement of Oakland’s Super- 
win, but more than anything else, 
the early season reflected a sort of 
“business as usual” with a well- 
founded sense of optimism regard- 
ing what remained. 

The basketball squad was a case 
in point. 7-8 at this writing, Pat 
Penn’s cagers had shown flashes of 
brilliance interspersed with benign 
mediocrity. The Obies opened tim- 
idly with an 88-63 defeat at Ash- 
land, a small college powerhouse. 
Then came convincing wins over 
Case Western Reserve, John Car- 
roll and Mercyhurst prior to the 
Brockport (N.Y.) Holiday Classic. 

Not really knowing what they 
were up against there, the Penn- 
men drew nationally-ranked Boston 
State and an 82-71 hard-fought 
defeat. The boys from Beantown 
went on to capture the tourney 
crown. The Yeomen found no con- 
solation in the consolation round, 
being dumped by Brockport, 99-87. 

After a two-week layoff for exams 
and winter break, the Obies returned 
to Ashland for the Eagles’ Holiday 


Tournament. Redemption _ tri- 
umphed. Coach Penn had _ ap- 
peased the press in the season 


opener by stating, “We'll be back in 
December.” He was not kidding. 
The Yeomen trampled Denison 79-64 
in the opening round as Ashland 
barely got by Baldwin-Wallace. In 
the finals revenge was sweet as OC 
came from behind to win its first 
Ashland tourney 66-64. Junior 
Reggie Harris was the tourney’s 
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MVP and Jimmy Jones, although 
injured for all of the second half 
of the final game, received All- 
Tourney notoriety. 

Then the fun began. OC opened 
its Ohio Conference season by 
dropping an 80-69 decision to 
Heidelberg. After a 71-70 squeaker 
over non-conference foe Franklin 
and Marshall, the Yeomen lost to 
Ohio Northern, Mount Union and 
Baldwin-Wallace. They were be- 
ginning to look like Yeomen of 
old: lackluster throughout the regu- 
lar season, yet hoping to turn it all 
around in the conference tourney. 
A very convincing 85-68 win over 
Kenyon was the type of win that 
could turn things around sooner than 
is customary, but then they lost to 
Wooster 95-90. 

It was realistic to presume that 
the remainder of the season could 
only get more difficult. The Yeomen 
still had to play everyone again, 
along with non-conference De- 
fiance. Excepting Mount Union, all 
games would be on the road in a con- 
ference where it is slightly short of 
impossible to win in unfriendly sur- 
roundings. Yet the Yeomen are as 
predictable as the Oberlin weather 
is tropical. Anything can happen, 
and unfortunately, usually does. 


Although the women cagers had 
barely begun their ’77 campaign, 
indications were that this year is 
different. The Yeowomen dropped 
heartbreakers 55-48 to Cuyahoga 
Community College and 57-48 to 
Malone, but there was consolation in 
the fact that they were heartbreak- 
ers. Coach Ruth Brunner’s charges 
are competitive and certain to pull 
some surprises. Led by Kay Fowler, 
Kathy Crowe and Cristina Delgado, 
the cagers looked very good on oc- 
casion but very erratic on others. 
Captain Fowler said, “We show 
great improvement from last year, 
but still haven’t played like we 
know we can. We should improve 
greatly though, with each game giv- 
ing us more and more playing expe- 
rience.” 

Fowler and Pat Haettenschwiller 
supplied plenty of board strength; 
erratic shooting and fouls defen- 
sively were the main _ problems. 
Crowe had yet to find her scoring 
groove and Delgado, the team’s 
sparkplug and an excellent foul 
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shooter, had not hit with consistency 
from the floor. Sam _ Ritchie 
rounded out the starting five, who 
had their best shot yet at a state 
tourney spot. 


Battling through a 5-5 season, the 
women swimmers showed some out- 
standing individual performances. 
Boasting victories over Case West- 
ern Reserve (82-39), Baldwin-Wal- 
lace (89-51), Cuyahoga CC (89-29), 
Mount Union (77-45) and Toledo 
(77-28), the finwomen were led by a 
predominantly underclass contin- 
gent. Newcomer Laurie Goodrich 
broke school records in the 100 
breast and 200 IM and sophomore 
Lucy Szatrowski did the same in the 
200 fly. School records also fell in 
the 200 medley relay and 400 free 
relay. 

In addition to the dual and tri- 
meets, the women looked very re- 
spectable in the Ohio Small College 
meet, placing 6th in a field of 11. 
Goodrich took second in the 50 and 
100 breast, Charlene Sollott 
placed fifth and seventh in the 50 
and 100 fly, Barb Schloss was fourth 
in diving and Denise Wood was 
fifth in the 500 free. All four are 
frosh. Others who swam well on oc- 
casion were Ann Silversmith, Julie 
Robbins in the 50 breast and Col- 
leen O'Neill in the 200 and 500 free. 

Coach Bonnie Calmer had hope for 
the state tourney. “Although we’ve 
had a siege of ailments lately, we’re 
hoping to put something together. 
In any case, we're building a good 
foundation for next year.” 


Before the men’s swim season be- 
gan, Coach Dick Michaels sug- 
gested: “A reasonable goal would 
be to aim for a second place finish 
in the OAC meet.” After five 
meets and an 0-5 record, Michaels 
stuck to his early prediction. “The 
difference between this year and 
others is that we’re swimming 
tougher teams than ever before. 
We've lost to Cleveland State (Divi- 
sion I powerhouse) Akron, Ashland, 
Wooster and Grove City, all very 
solid teams. If we had scheduled 
it, we could be 5-0 instead of 0-5 
right now.” 

Injuries hurt the Yeoman effort, 
with Doug Lerner, Jon Greer, Jeff 
Loman and Mark Huffman out of ac- 
tion temporarily. It hurts to lose 
four from a roster of 19. Jed John- 
son and Bill Warner looked good in 


the distance events. Jim Peterson 
and Jeff Hinrichs held their own 
in the IMs. Tom Cooper and Sam 
Bertenthal, Obie’s diving corps, 
showed significant improvement un- 
der the watchful eye of diving coach 
Tom Duer. Michaels, a cock-eyed 
optimist, insisted, “I think things 
will come together for the confer- 
ence meet, and that really matters.” 


For no team at Oberlin is depth 
a greater problem than the wrest- 
ling squad. With only enough grap- 
plers to fill seven weight classes, 
the Yeomen were always forced to 
forfeit half the available points. In 
OC’s most recent bout, a 24-23 loss 
to Ohio Wesleyan, every Yeoman 
who wrestled won his match. Other 
losses were to Case 36-9, Ohio 
Northern 52-2 and Wooster 39-5. 

Returnees from last winter’s 3-9 
squad again are led by junior Jim 
Friedrich, an All-American and 
fifth in the nation as a freshman 
and undefeated in the regular season 
at OC. Other lettermen are Matt 
Hirshberg, Ron Nachman and Jamie 
Grifo, all with the potential to sur- 
prise people in the OAC meet. 
Freshmen Jim White and Tim Mid- 
daugh and sophomore Andy Wulff 
are the only newcomers. 

Coach Joe Gurtis had no predic- 
tions. “We’re coming along well and 
should be able to tell our chances 
after the B-W and_ Heidelberg 


meets.” 


While it may be true on Broadway 
that “the icemen cometh,” OC’s pair 
of goalies would sooner see a little 
more “goeth-ing.” After dropping 
the opener to Denison 4-1, the Yeo- 
men slammed the door on Kenyon 
10-0. Sophomore Cab Whittum 
tallied the lone goal against DU, but 
Bill Johnston exploded for five mark- 
ers against the Lords. Larry Zipur- 
sky and Bob Fries added two goals 
apiece and Jeff Zellers one. The 
shutout was recorded by Mark Walsh 
who received reasonable defensive 
protection from Al Heavenrich and 
a host of defensemen. 

The skaters then trekked to Day- 
ton and were pasted 14-1. Whittum 
put OC on the board as John Gag- 
liardi turned away 47 shots from the 
Flyer barrage. In their most re- 
cent outing, OC was literally beaten 
by a rugged University of Toledo 
team, both physically and on the 
scoreboard. The final count was 2-1. 
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Alumni Election 


Information on this and the following pages is fur- 
nished to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect 
five directors of the Alumni Association who will 
serve three-year terms commencing July 1, 1977. 

The official ballot appears on Page 32 and may be 
folded and mailed to the board of canvassers on or be- 
fore May 15, 1977. 

The ballot also contains space for former students 
as well as degree-holders to nominate candidates for 
the Alumni Board in the 1978 election. 

Alumni couples who share copies of the magazine 
are asked to share the same ballot. Additional 


squares are included for this purpose. 


Sample: 
[X] Lal 
[ ] [x] 


Edith Doe 
Maude Public 


Efforts are being made to send extra copies to homes 
where the “one to a family” rule may unintentionally 
disenfranchise one or more alumni. If additional bal- 
lots are needed, please notify the alumni office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Candidates for Alumni Board 


Representing classes prior to 1937 
Pauline M. Dunn ’29 A.B. 


Residence: Conneaut, Ohio. Occupation: Execu- 
_. tive alumni secretary, Case Western Reserve 
~ — Univ. School of Medicine (1946-71). — Profes- 
sional career: Administrative assistant in Oberlin 
~ Alumni Office (1930-32), secretarial work, Dunn 
Wire-Cut Lug Brick Co., Conneaut, Ohio (1932- 
42), director, Oberlin Alumni Records Office 
(1942-44), acting registrar, Oberlin Conser- 
ga vatory (1944-46). College and alumni activity: 
Hi-O-Hi secretary, assoc. editor “O” Book, Musical Union, Glee 
Club, past pres. and treas. Cleveland Women’s Alumni Club, former 
class secretary, division leader in 1960 Science-Conservatory fund 
campaign. Professional and civic organizations: American Alumni Coun- 
cil, Walter Blodgett’s festival chorus, various offices in church orga- 
nizations, clerk of First Church in Oberlin (1943-46). 
Statement: “I would gladly undertake any service 1 am deemed qualified to 
render to Oberlin College in return for the training, inspiration and personal 
contacts it has given me.” 


Dorothy M. Smith ’29 A.B. 

Residence. Oberlin, Ohio. Occupation: Director of 
} placement and graduate counseling, Oberlin 
College (1948-74). Professional career: Assistant 
in Admissions Office and in Bureau of Appoint- 
ments (previous name for Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling) (1930-48). College 
and alumni activity: Classical Club, French Club, 
former class secretary, worker in 1960 Science- 
Conservatory fund campaign, former author of 
“10,000 Strong” in Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Professional and civic or- 
ganizations: American College Personnel Assn., various offices and 
newsletter editorship of Midwest College Placement Assn., past 
president and sec.-treas. for Ohio Institutional Teacher Placement 
Assn., AAUW, past president of Womer.'s Fellowship and former 
clerk at First Church in Oberlin, League of Women Voters. 7 
Statement: “Because 1 have worked for the College since 1930, my vision 
may be too “narrow” and perhaps this directorship on the Alumni Board 
ought to be held by someone away from Oberlin. On the other hand, the per- 
spective on changes in students and college and problems which some 50 years 
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as student and administrator has given me may be useful to the Alumni Board. 
I have a special interest in what happens to Oberlin graduates occupationally 
and how their experiences can be shared with present and future students. 
A new start in organizing this resource has been made recently. I would 
hope to help with the expansion of this program and to do whatever I can to 
help carry out the other programs of the Alumni Association.” 


' Josephine Hamilton Van Meter ‘35 
» S.Mus.B., 39 A.B., ’67 A.M. (Kent 
| State) 
Residence: Montpelier, Vt. Occupation: Volun- 
teer. Professional career: Shansi rep and teacher 
of English and music at Oberlin-Shansi Memo- 
rial School (1935-38), asst. secretary (1939-42) 
and music director (1942-43) for YWCA in 
we, Washington, D.C., executive secretary of 
wr Shansi Memorial Assn. (1944-46), teaching 
English and music at Ming Hsien College (1946-51), homemaker 
(1951-pres.), consultant in music and the arts for national board of 
YWCA (1967-71). College and alumni activity: YWCA president, peace 
and public affairs societies, Conservatory women’s board, executive 
board of women’s league, class secretary-treas., class president 
(1970-75), active in Washington, Northern California and Vermont 
alumni affairs, Shansi trustee (1968-pres.). Professional and civic or- 
ganizations: AAUW, PTA, League of Women Voters, Campfire Girls 
Councils, Congregational Church work on local and state levels. 
Statement: “I am grateful for the continuing relationship I have had with the 
College. As a Shansi rep, I began to see more clearly how John Frederick 
Oberlin’s teaching had helped shape the life of the College. It was his con- 
viction that a religious faith, a hunger for knowledge and a passion for social 
justice could be pursued in an integrated educational experience — whether 
in Alsace, Ohio or China. Since then I have observed succeeding genera- 
tions of students, faculty and trustees and I have rejoiced in their continuing 


search for a design that would provide such an experience in a society and 
world in constant flux. If elected to the Alumni Board I would hope that, 
among other tasks, we would seek ways to reassure alumni that, in spite of 
changes in life style and curricula, Oberlin’s traditional concern for combin- 
ing academic excellence and a sense of social responsibility is still a reality.” 
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SE: classes 1937-1946 

Allen P. Arnold ’44 A.B., ‘58 M.S. 
(Case), ‘59 Ph.D. 

Residence: Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: Chemist 
(group leader) in research and development, 
Lubrizol Corp. (1947-pres.). Professional career: 
Junior chemist for Shell Chemical Corp. (1944- 
45 and 1946-47), U.S. Navy (1945-46 and 
1952-54). College and alumni activity: Soccer, 
track captain, ODA stage manager, Review 
business manager, senior class president, Musi- 
cal Union Glee Club, Student Council, 1961 career conference 
consultant, past president Cleveland Alumni Association, alumni 
class president, team captain in 1960 Science-Conservatory fund 
campaign. Professional and civic organizations: Board member of 
Cleveland Industrial Research, choir and Christian education com- 
mittee of Forest Hill Church, foreign student volunteer, Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, secretary and chairman of Cleveland 
section of American Chemical Society. 

Statement: “Having recently attended Fall Weekend meetings at Oberlin, I 
am struck with two facets of the Oberlin scene. First, I think that the faculty 
and administration are doing an admirable job. Second, the staggering 
fiscal problems of private colleges are a real threat to their future. Oberlin 
shares these inflationary problems with other schools, but our alumni body is 
puzzlingly low in its percentage support of the College. We ought to make 
a real effort to find out why.” 


_ Lawrence W. Derr ’38 A.B., ‘40 M.S. 

» (Western Reserve) 

Residence: Ft. Wayne, Ind. Occupation: Psychi- 
atric social worker, State Hospital, Ft. Wayne 
(1967-pres.). Professional career: Youth director, 
YMCA, Pontiac, Mich. (1948-52); branch exec- 
utive, YMCA, Kirkwood, Mo. (1952-54); resi- 
dence manager, YMCA, St. Louis, Mo. (1954- 
56); branch executive, YMCA, Ft. Wayne 
(1956-67). Professional and civic organizations: Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, Indiana State Employees 
Association, Allen County Social Welfare Association, ACLU, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Presbyterian Church, Izaak Walton 
League. 

Statement: “I am interested in serving on the Alumni Board out of gratitude 
for the education I received at Oberlin and the many meaningful associations 
with Oberlin people, past and present. My enthusiasm for Oberlin as a lib- 
eral arts college remains strong because I believe Oberlin has resisted the 
temptation to be a big school and has maintained the purpose of liberal edu- 
cation: to educate the person rather than to train him or her. I would like 
to work with others to stimulate alumni financial support so that Oberlin 
can continue to be a leader among quality liberal arts colleges. The Conserva- 
tory can stand alone with its own reputation, but I am always conscious of 
the fact that these two parts of Oberlin life are mutually enriching.” 


Richard L. Ruggles ‘41 A.B., ’44 M.D. 
(Western Reserve) 

Residence: Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: Head of 
department of otolaryngology, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital (1949-pres.). Professional career: Captain, 
Army Medical Corps, chief of eye, ear, nose and 
throat section, 37th Station Hospital, Okinawa 
(1946-48). Alumni activity: captain, 1960 Sci- 
A ence-Conservatory fund campaign. 

IN Statement: “Because of gratitude for my education in 
both professional and general fields, I feel the need to serve Oberlin College. 
I am interested also, because Charles Ruggles ‘71 has received a superb educa- 
tion and motivation for his profession as an organist and pipe organ builder. 
Richard M. Ruggles ‘78 is in the process of securing his education in geology 
and has benefitted from the broad background of Oberlin. Maurine and | 
still maintain close contact with Oberlin’s outstanding Conservatory of Music 
and feel strongly that the Alumni Association is one of the most important fac- 
tors in keeping Oberlin alive and progressive.” 
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SGI classes 1947-56 

Judith Holaday Carlson ‘49 A.B., ’52 
M.S. in S.W. (Minnesota) 

Residence: Helena, Mont. Occupation: Executive 
assistant to the governor of Montana (Jan. 
1977-pres.). Professional career: Child welfare 
worker in Cape Girardeau, Mo. (1950-51), 
family service caseworker (1951-53) and child 
welfare worker (1954-56) in St. Paul, Minn., 
casework supervisor in Billings, Mont. (1956- 
57), private marriage counselor (1967-69) in 
Great Falls, Mont., and director (1965-69) of Community Action 
Program in Helena, model city director in Helena (1969-72), 
state-regional coordinator in governor’s office (1972-75), staff advisor 
to the governor (1975-76), director of Montana Department of 
Community Affairs (April-Dec. 1976). College and alumni activity: 
Worker in development campaign, alumni admissions rep, member 
of Alumni Board 1950-52. Professional and civic organizations: Epis- 
copal Church, League of Women Voters, Women’s Political Caucus, 
Casey Family Program (long-term foster care), National Assn. of 
Social Workers. 

Statement: “My four years at Oberlin have had a profound and continuing 
influence on my life. The ideals of social justice, compassion, honesty and 
self-determination were planted by my family, but nurtured and strengthened 
by those Oberlin years. Freedom of inquiry and expression were fostered by 
Oberlin. Recognition of the rights of all people, along with the companion 
responsibilities, was bred into me by the educational process at Oberlin. I 
want to be in a position to support policies and programs which continue 
the educational ideals I learned at Oberlin. Private colleges are now sag- 
ging under the stress of financial pressures. Ways must be found to mitigate 
those pressures without letting go of the raison d'etre of great institutions like 
Oberlin. The alumni have a heavy responsibility to help seek solutions. I'd 
like to help.” 


Anna Carol Kingdon Dudley ’52 
A.B., 56 A.M. 
Residence: Berkeley, Calif. Occupation: Singer 
and teacher of singing. Professional career: 
Shansi rep in Madurai, India (1952-54), typist 
and keypunch operator at Ft. Sill, Okla. (1956- 
57), secretary to the chancellor of U. of Calif. 
at Berkeley (1958-60), concert singer for USIA 
(1969-71). College and alumni activity: Oberlin 
of = College Choir, Musical Union, YWCA, Cos- 
rey Glas UNESCO, WAA, G&S, junior counselor, Co-op, 
Student Council, ODA, Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Kappa Lambda, French 
Club. Miscellaneous: Soloist (soprano) in various choirs, member of 
Berkeley Chamber Singers, has made several radio and TV ap- 
pearances, part-time faculty member at San Francisco State Univ. 
Statement: “Living in California, I don't get back to Oberlin very often. Last 
summer our family stopped there to visit friends and, with some trepidation 
— having no desire to wallow or even dip in nostalgia —, 1 joined a tour 
of the campus. I was very much pleased at what I saw, and excited to be in 
a place which, even without the students there, bore evidence of supporting a 
significant educational enterprise. I would welcome an opportunity for fur- 
ther contact with the College as a member of the Alumni Board, and for giv- 
ing such service as I can to that enterprise.” 
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Elizabeth McElroy Molder ’55 A.B. 
Residence: Middlebury, Conn. Occupation: Volun- 
teer. Professional career: Student of liberal arts 
in Denmark under Scandinavian seminar for 
cultural studies (1955-56), asst. young adult 
worker at YWCA-USO in St. Louis (1956-57), 
young adult program director at YWCA in 
Worcester (1957-58), homemaker (1959-pres.), 
chairs local committee concerned about world 
hunger, organizes programs to help high school 
students understand career opportunities. College and alumni activity: 
YWCA cabinet and executive board, WAA, Musical Union, G&S 
Players, Mock U.N., captain in 1960 Science-Conservatory fund 
campaign. Professional and civic organizations: League of Women 
Voters, church school teacher, chaired Fresh Air Fund, active on 
YWCA, church and school committees, state UCC Hunger Com- 
mittee. 

Statement: “Oberlin has three qualities which in combination distinguish it for 
me: 1) a long tradition of continuingly excellent educational opportunities; 
2) a liberal concern with values, ideas and ideals; and 3) a diverse student body 
contained within a Midwestern community. ‘Learning and Labor’ continues 
to be a descriptive motto. The intensity of labor and involvement among 
students creates deeply influential and often uniquely uniting bonds. Because 
I am grateful to have been an Oberlin student and because I believe in its 
future, I would be privileged to serve on the Alumni Board. Through my 
association with other educational institutions and through my husband's (Joe 
Molder ‘53) and my present involvement with Westover School as head- 
master and wife, I know the importance of quality education for young people 
in this world of changing values. I understand the necessity for currently- 
informed, active and contributing alumni for the continuance of private edu- 
cational institutions. I would welcome the chance to aid in developing alunni 
programs as well as otherwise furthering communication among our ‘ten 
thousand strong.’ ” 


Representing classes 1957-66 

> — Thomas D. Hopkins 64 A.B., ‘65 A.M. 

, (Yale), ‘67 M.Phil., ’71 Ph.D. 

Residence: Chevy Chase, Md. Occupation: Econo- 
mist and deputy assistant director for govern- 
ment operations and research, Council on Wage 
and Price Stability (1975-pres.). Professional 
career: Graduate student, teaching associate and 
teaching assistant (1964-68), asst. prof. of 
economics at Bowdoin College (1968-74), as- 
sociated with Irwin Management Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ind. (1973-75). College and alumni activity: SCOPE chmn., Mock 
Convention, Men’s Board, Musical Union, Green Acres project, 
jr. counselor, Phi Beta Kappa, class president (1964-69). Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: American Economic Association. 
Statement: “My interest — apart from the fun I would have renewing my 
Oberlin experiences — would be to do what I could to help the Alumni Board 
maintain strong links between alumni and the College. From my perspective 
as an economist and former college teacher, the most vital of these links is 
financial — alumni giving which, in a time of acute budgetary problems for 
private colleges generally, helps make possible the College's continuation as a 
distinguished liberal arts undergraduate institution. Other links are impor- 
tant too, however. The rest of the Oberlin family can benefit from first- 
hand exposure, in moderate doses, to a cross-section of alumni perspectives. 
In addition, the College can make a modest but important contribution to the 
continuing intellectual growth of its alumni. Finally, alumni can help broaden 
the flow to Oberlin of promising potential students.” 
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Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61 A.B., ’65 
A.M. (Harvard) 

Residence: Santa Cruz, Calif. Occupation: Faculty 
member, economics, University of California, 
Santa Cruz (1976-pres.). Professional career: 
Shansi rep at Tunghai University in Taiwan 
(1961-63), graduate student in Asian studies and 
economics (1963-69), asst. prof. of economics at 
University of British Columbia (1969-76). 
College and alumni activity: Co-captain of track 
and cross country, Musical Union, junior counselor, Phi Beta Kappa, 
chaired Shansi Committee. Professional and civic organizations: Ameri- 
can Economic Assn., Assn. for Asian Studies, Canadian Society for 
Asian Studies. Miscellaneous: Finishing Ph.D. thesis for Harvard in 
economics; planning to defend it this spring. 

Statement: “Why do I want to serve on the Alumni Board? At one level, 
the answer is that I don't. My life has only two Grand Passions at the 
moment (the economy of China, and my family — not always in that order). In 
fact, I have misgivings about Oberlin. I think Mark Twain was quite right 
to poke fun at Hadleyburg for its sanctimonious airs. But I also have an 
enduring affection for the place. For all of its shortcomings, Oberlin really 
is dedicated to excellence and to community, and I think these are values 
worth preserving — especially in a world of nitrous oxide emissions and the 
Donny and Marie Show. The reality is that the Alumni Board, by carrying 
out such mundane and often frustrating tasks as fund-raising, helps Oberlin 
to endure. Therefore, I consider it an honor to have been nominated, and | 
would do my best to serve well.” 


Bernth O. Lindfors ’59 A.B.,’60 M.A.T. 
(Harvard), ‘61 A.M. (Northwestern), 
‘69 Ph.D. (UCLA) 

Residence: Austin, Texas. Occupation: Professor 
of English and African literatures at University 
of Texas, Austin (1969-pres.). Professional career: 
Secondary school teacher in Kenya (1961-63), 
graduate student under N.D.E.A. fellowship 
and Foreign Area Fellowship (1963-69).  Col- 
lege and alumni activity: Hi-O-Hi, Yeoman, Review, 
YMCA, Mock Convention, co-captain of soccer and lacrosse, All- 
Ohio and All-American in soccer, All-Midwest in lacrosse, dorm 
council, Men’s Bldg. president. Professional and civic organizations: 
African Literature Association, African Studies Association, Modern 
Language Association, American Folklore Society, Popular Culture 
Association, Comparative Literature Association, Committee to 
Oppose Racism and Apartheid, Baker Street Irregulars. 

Statement: “I feel I owe Oberlin something. It gave me a sound education, 
some extraordinarily memorable experiences, a lot of good friends, and even a 
wife. Serving on the Alumni Board is one way of beginning to repay a portion 
of the interest that accumulates every year on this lifelong debt.” 
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SEDEEsenne classes 1967-1976 
% Julia B. Forsythe ’70 A.B. 
Residence: Medford, N.J. Occupation: Indochina 
' desk, American Friends Service Committee. 
| Professional Career: Asst. project leader for 
American Friends Service in West Virginia 
(1971), housekeeper at Pendle Hill in Walling- 
© ford, Pa. (1971-72), coordinator for Friends 
& Peace Committee in Philadelphia (1972-73), 
“generalist” for American Friends Service 
: Committee in Vietnam (1973-75). College and 
alumni activity: “Other” Placement Office, class vice president, re- 
sistance, “McCarthy stuff,” Poor People’s Campaign, Co-ops. 
Special interests: Member of peoples’ blockade, an effort to stop 
shipment of bombs to Vietnam, president of “New Life Center.” 
Statement: “I am aware that Oberlin is in financial difficulty, but my own 
financial situation prevents my doing much about it. I would welcome the 
opportunity to assist Oberlin by serving on the Alumni Board.” 


Paula Finke Gordon ’68 A.B., ’72 M.S. 
(Indiana) 

Residence: | Chicago. Occupation: Television 
producer and announcer. Professional career: 
| Secretary for research department on con- 
tagious diseases, U. of Rochester (1968-69), 
asst. to community relations director of WXXI, 
~ Rochester (1969-71), graduate student in study 
of television (1971-72), television producer for 
_— WTKU in Bloomington, Ind. (1972-76). College 
and tah: activity Student Senate, exec. board of Oberlin Action for 
Civil Rights, Young Democrats, Friends of Art, class agent. Com- 
munity activities: Board member of Girls’ Club of Monroe County and 
Raintree Dance Harvest, facilitator of Life Long Learning Council 
of Monroe County, organizer of Monroe County Information Ex- 
change, community advisory board for video archives of Indiana 
arts and artisans, regional coordinator of PBS Public Affairs Pro- 
ducers/NAEB Producers Council, organizing committee of Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) Women’s Commission, chaired planning committee 
in Bloomington for International Women’s Year, member of Women 
in Communications. 

Statement: 


“Alumni activities never seemed very compelling when I was a 
student. We thought those who had gone before and still were interested in 
the place were nostalgic or meddlesome. I have changed my mind. It 
has become a satisfying way to reestablish ties with old friends, span the 
eras with new acquaintances, and have a positive link to the process which 
has come to be known as Oberlin College. The Alumni Association is 
something people can take or leave. But it must continue to be there and it 
must be strong and viable for those who want/need/use/value it. 1 would 
enjoy being on the Alumni Board.” 


Eileen D. Yacknin ’74 A.B. 

Residence: Brighton, Mass. Occupation: Law student, Boston Col- 
lege Law School. Undergraduate activities: Senior class secretary- 
treasurer, chaired Review editorial board, staff member of Activist, 
treasurer of Radical Coalition, Student Senate, WOBC, GovCom. 
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PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for 

the 1978 election of new directors for the Alumni 

Association, the current officers of the Association and 

membership of the Alumni Board are listed below. 
Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty 

of Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or 

voting members of the Alumni Board. They can, and 

do, serve as advisory members of the board. 


President: Sheila B. Weber ‘66, Chicago. 

President-elect: John D. Elder ’53, Oberlin. 

Past President: Sumner C. Hayward ’38, New York 
City. 

Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller ‘30, Bethesda, Md. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Terms expiring June 30, 1977 

Robert F. Millikan ‘24, Ashland, Ky. 

Lucy Irwin Hayward ’35, New York City. 
Philip S. Thomas ‘50, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Doris Gilbert Bechtel 61, Providence, R.I. 
Alan W. Houseman ’65, Washington, D.C. 
Terms expiring June 30, 1978 

Ruth Oltman ’34, Frederick, Md. 

Arthur S. Tucker ’35, Cleveland. 

Anne Cartmell Elder ’53, Oberlin. 

Michael Lipsky ‘61, Boston. 

Nan Aron ’70, Washington, D.C. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1979 

Henry E. Bent ’22, Columbia, Mo. 

Helen Strassburger Boatwright ‘39, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Harold R. Howes ’48, Slingerlands, N.Y. 
Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61, Newton, Mass. 
Matthew Rinaldi 69, Oakland, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY ALUMNI 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ’58, Elyria, Ohio. 


ANNUAL FUND REPRESENTATIVE 
Montgomery N. McKinney ‘34, Los Angeles. 


COMMUNICATIONS ADVISORY BOARD 
Peter G. Weinberg ‘49, Stamford, Conn. 


ADMISSIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Motoko Taniguchi Deane ’71, Everett, Mass. 


Crass EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Karl E. Lemmerman ‘45, Cincinnati. 
Caroline A. Gould ’75, Ann Arbor. 
Xavier Pi-Sunyer ’55, New York City. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ruth Campbell Pontius 65, Washington, D.C. 
Mary Winston Smail ’57, Minneapolis. 

David B. Mayer ’48, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEES OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Walter W. Heller ’35, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Otis Smith Jr. ’63, Philadelphia. 

Jeanne Hibbard Stephens ’33, Oberlin. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims ’40, Riverside, Conn. 
Sherill Cleland ’49, Marietta, Ohio 

Joseph W. Elder ’51, Madison, Wis. 
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Ballots must be postmarked no later than May 15, 1977 


If mailed after April 15 from overseas, please use airmail. 


Place an x before the name of your choice. Alumni couples have two votes on same ballot. 


For membership on the Alumni Board 


Former students as well as graduates may vote in this election. 


Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of the three listed in your decade. 


Invalid if one person votes for more than one candidate. 


Before 1937 
O oO Pauline M. Dunn ’29 
O og Dorothy M. Smith ’29 
O © Josephine Hamilton Van Meter ‘35 


1937-46 
O © Lawrence W. Derr ‘38 
O cv Richard L. Ruggles ’41 
O o Allen P. Arnold ’44 


1947-56 
erie 
O og Anna Kingdon Dudley ’52 
O © Elizabeth McElroy Molder ’53 


Judith Holaday Carlson ‘49 


for the 1978 election of new members of the Alumni Board. 


I suggest the following MEN from classes before 1938 
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NOMINATIONS FOR THE 1978 BALLOT 


Former students as well as degree recipients are invited to suggest names of alumni in any decade 


1957-66 
O Oo Thomas D. Hopkins ’64 
O O Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61 
O © Bernth O. Lindfors ’59 


1967-76 
O © Julia B. Forsythe ’70 
O © Paula Finke Gordon ’68 
(fc) fl wbileeni22 Yacknin 74 
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Ballots need not be signed on this side in order to be valid. 
However, alumni are urged to report changes in mailing 
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vote(s). 
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Alumni 
activities 


Alumni president-elect 

Fredric S. Cohen ’57 will take office 
July 1 as president-elect (vice presi- 
dent) of the Alumni Association 
when John D. Elder ‘53 becomes 
president. Cohen was elected by 
the Alumni Board at its Nov. 20 
annual meeting. 

He is past president of Oberlin 
Alumni in Boston and he chaired the 
Club Executive Committee in 1974- 
75. He was a member of the 
Alumni Board 1973-76. He resides 
in Waltham, Mass. and is research 
group leader for the Polaroid Corp. 
In 1975-76 he had a Sloan Fellow- 


ship at M.I.T. He received the 
Ph.D. in chemistry from Brandeis 
in 1963. Cohen has been with 


Polaroid since 1969 and previously 
was a research chemist for U.S.I. 
Chemical in Cincinnati, Diamond 
Alkali Co. in Painesville, Ohio, and 
Stauffer Chemical in Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. 

The Alumni Board nominated 
Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41 and Sheila 
B. Weber ‘66 as candidates for elec- 
tion by alumni as trustees of the 
College. Highsaw was president of 
the Alumni Association 1974-75 and 
Weber now is president. 

The election, to choose a suc- 
cessor to Walter W. Heller ’35, will 
be held by mail in September. 
Heller completes his second six- 
year term Jan. 1, 1978, and is not 
eligible for re-election. 


Commencement and reunions 

Oberlin’s 144th Commencement 
exercises will be held Sunday mor- 
ning, May 29, and alumni reunion 
activities will begin with the Half 
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Century Club reception and dinner 
on Friday, May 27. The following 
classes will be observing reunions 
this year: 

50th Reunion: 1927 

Cluster reunion: 1931, 1932, 1933 

Cluster reunion: 1946, 1947, 1948 

25th reunion: 1952 

Cluster reunion: 1966, 1967, 1968 

The commencement/reunion pro- 
gram and registration information 
will be published in the March-April 


issue. 


Alumni award winner 


John W. Kurtz, emeritus professor 
of German, will become the 43rd 


recipient of the distinguished 
Alumni Award at the Alumni Lun- 
cheon May 28 during Commence- 
ment/Reunion Weekend. 

The award is given for direct 
service to Oberlin College and it 
will be presented to Kurtz by Sheila 
B. Weber ‘66, president of the 
Alumni Association. Kurtz retired 
in 1973 after being a member of the 
faculty since 1932. He was chair- 
man of the German and Russian de- 
partment 1956-70 and he initiated 
the German Summer Sessions in 
Vienna and served as their director 
in 1959, 1961, 1963 and 1965. 

His book, “John Frederic Ober- 
lin,” published last December, is 
the first comprehensive English 
biography of the man for whom the 
College was named. Kurtz began 
working on it in 1963. 

Kurtz conceived the idea for the 
German House and the German 
writer-in-residence programs and 
the funds for purchasing books and 
other educational “tools” for Ger- 
man students and he persuaded the 
Max Kade Foundation to provide 
them. The Kade Foundation also 


gave the College the collection of 
Albrecht Durer prints at the Allen 
Art Museum. 


Certificate winners 
“Certificates of Appreciation” will 
be given by the Alumni Association 
at the Alumni Luncheon (which 
serves as its annual meeting) to 
John C. Kennedy ’27 and his wife, 
Miriam Peabody Kennedy ’31. 

Kennedy, who will be attending 
his 50th reunion, and his wife have 
been residents of the Oberlin area 
since 1931 except for two years 
when they were in the peace Corps 
(1961-63) and four years (1963-67) 
when he was vice president of the 
New England Conservatory and she 
was associate director of its exten- 
sion division. From 1931 to 1961 
Jack was assistant director of the 
Oberlin Conservatory, registrar of 
the Conservatory and of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, lecturer in 
English and Conservatory registrar. 
From 1967 to 1973 Miriam was 
assistant director of the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing. 

Both have been active recently 
in the formation of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Lorain County. 


Local Associations 

The Washington Association will 
hold a reception Feb. 27 in honor 
of Charles A. Mosher ’28 who has 
retired after 16 years in Congress 
and for his wife, Harriet Johnson 
Mosher ’27, former member of the 
Alumni Board. 

The Atlanta Association will hold 
a mid-winter get-together at 5 p.m. 
Feb, «27> at the Cathedralsor st 
Philip. John E. Williams ‘50, asso- 
ciate professor of organ at St. 
Andrews College, will present a 
recital. A reception will follow. 

The Suncoast Association met at 
noon Saturday, Feb. 5, to hear how 
Ralph Heath rescues injured birds 
from mangrove swamps and then 
provides care for them at the Sun- 
coast Seabird Sanctuary. 

Twin Cities Association had a 
potluck supper Jan. 8 at the home 
of its president, Gilbert Westrich, 
M.D., ‘56 and his wife, Natalie. Six 
of the 24 went ice skating despite 
the -14° F weather. Upcoming 
events include a spring canoe trip 
down the Mississippi to Ft. Snelling 
and a 35-mile bicycle trip to Still- 
water, Minn. 


Letters 


Challenge to “people” 

While leafing through the Oberlin Col- 
lege Gift Report in the Sept.-Oct. issue, 
I was astounded to discover that the 
$100,000 increase in contributions 
to the Annual Fund and the new record 
for total gifts in a non-campaign year 
was achieved through the generosity of 
only 25% of the alumni. 

If real reasons exist for such limited 
participation in annual giving, perhaps 
one is that many may share the senti- 
ments of those whose recent letters 
have expressed bad feelings about their 
years in Oberlin. But 75%?! I don’t 
believe it. One would assume that the 
idealism which characterizes the lives 
and careers of so many Oberlinians 
would provide the spirit for a majority 
of them to send a gift each year. 

Oberlin long has been an expensive 
college because it has an outstanding 
faculty. Now, more than ever, the costs 
are higher because Oberlin must main- 
tain its faculty salaries and also its un- 
paralleled facilities. | Yet, Oberlin’s 
most valuable resource is its people. 
How many times have you heard that 
“the people at Oberlin are what made 
the place’? Students, faculty, staff 
and townspeople depend upon the fi- 
nancial well-being of the College, and 
I cannot believe that even those who 
look upon their years at Oberlin with 
some distaste could not have found 
relief from some of Oberlin’s short- 
comings because of someone or some 
resource there. Nor can I| imagine an 
alumnus/a for whom Oberlin did not 
open some door within oneself or into 
something one wanted to do. 

Current figures indicate that 45% of 
presently-enrolled students receive fi- 
nancial aid in some form from _ the 
College and that 40% receive outright 
grants. Students presently borrow 
nearly $1 million from the College each 
year, and even those who receive no 
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aid pay a tuition that reflects 54% of 
actual costs. If these statistics are 
indicative of the number of alumni 
who could have attended Oberlin only 
through its financial aid, then we alumni 
are woefully negligent in reciprocating 
that opportunity for present and future 
students through annual giving. 

That 75% have an opportunity to 
make a New Year’s resolution that will 
provide Oberlin with the chance to 
continue to grow and improve, free 
from financial struggle. Alumni who, 
for the first time in three or more years, 
make a donation of at least $10 will 
have his/her gift matched with $100. 
We could make that anonymous donor 
regret his/her offer! 

JAMES H. Frey ’73 
Pottstown, Pa. 


With honest response 
Now that several Oberlinians have given 
estimates of their experiences, I would 
like to contribute my bit. 

In the fall of 1915 President King 
imparted to us his prescription for suc- 
cess: “Stay persistently in the presence 
of the best in the field in which you seek 
achievement, with honest response; the 
rest will take care of itself.” 

Prof. William J. Hutchins (fresh- 
man religion) was one of the most inci- 
sive speakers I have ever had the plea- 
sure of listening to. Once he asked the 
meaning of higher and lower criticism. 
A rather positive youth responded: 
“Constructive and destructive.” Hut- 
chins’ answer: “NOT for a minute!” 
He proceeded to tell us the import of 
the term, and in an inflection rightly 
calculated to make us feel important, 
ended with: “We are higher critics.” 

At semester-end, the staff members 
compiled a few questions couched in 
language that could leave no doubt 
about how they were expected to be an- 


swered. For example: “ ‘Still greater 
things than these shall he do.’ Do you 
agree?” I do not doubt that everybody 
passed but it intrigues me to wonder 
what would have happened if some 
iconoclast had written: “No; it seems 
hardly fair to give Jesus credit for work 
done by Lister, Pasteur, Osler, Finney, 
Noguchi, et al., not to forget John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. 

One of my regrets is that I took Ger- 
man with Prof. William E. Mosher be- 
fore I was mature enough to appreciate 
his erudition. He was fond of saying 
that he would consider himself a fail- 
ure if he couldn’t ask a series of ques- 
tions that would evoke a more or less 
heated response. Years later I learned 
that his chief interest was not German 
but economics. 

Early in one semester of my junior 
year Prof. Edith Kitch (philosophy) 
showed me that I had “never thought of 
thinking for myself at all.” As a get- 
acquainted device she asked the class 
of about 30 to jot down briefly our 
thoughts about God. Having attended 
the orthodox Friends’ Sunday School 
for several years, I dutifully wrote that 
he is the Supreme Being who directs 
things and smiles on the undertakings 
of those who love him and keep his 
commandments. Her marginal note: 
“Doesn't he care anything about the 
other half?” 

To her question: “What distinguishes 
man from other animals?” I wrote that 
other animals don’t have a soul. Mar- 
ginal note: “What evidence that ani- 
mals don’t have a soul?” At the next 
meeting of the class she reported that 
there was but one iconoclast, Mr. Grif- 
fiths, and that she hoped to convert 
him before the end of the semester. | 
am inclined to doubt that she did, but I 
now regret that I never asked him for 
his slant on the Unknowable. At the 
time my primary interest was the lab- 
oratory. 

It seems clear enough that anyone 
attending Oberlin and studying “with 
honest response” should be successful. 
If not, it is one’s own fault. 

THOMAS B. GRAVE ‘19 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Second OR third worst? 


Bob Dodge’s Nov-Dec letter strongly 
protesting the playing of a Roger Ses- 
sions symphony because it was dedi- 
cated to F.D.R. completely floored me. 

First, it seems most unscholarly for 
Mr. Dodge, at his age, not to have re- 
solved in his mind by now, whether 
F.D.R. was the second or third worst 
U.S. president. 

But more amazing is how Oberlin 
could have turned out anyone that 
square. 

ALLAN SCHMIDT ‘42 
Sumneytown, Pa, 
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Emeritus faculty 


Forrest G. Tucker, Dec. 29 in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., following a lengthy illness. 
He was professor of physics from 1926 un- 
til his retirement in 1960 and chairman of 
the department from 1948 to 1957. 

Dr. Tucker’s fields of specialty were photo 
electricity and atomic physics and he taught 
electricity and magnetism throughout his 
tenure at Oberlin. He always enjoyed, 
however, the department's policy of having 
all members teach at least one section of 
elementary physics “so that all of the 
staff have contact with beginning students.” 

For several years Mr. Tucker was the 
author of the section on “Advances in 
Physics” in the American Yearbook and he 
contributed to “Physics — the Pioneer 
Science” which was written by Lloyd W. 
Taylor who Mr. Tucker succeeded as chair- 
man following Dr. Taylor’s death in a 
mountain-climbing accident. 

Mr. Tucker was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi and was listed in 
Who's Who in America 1950-58. He was 
active in the American Physical Society. 
Throughout his years at Oberlin he was very 
active in committee work and regularly was 
elected by his colleagues as a member of 
the Faculty Council. In the 1940’s he was 
a member of the faculty bowling team. He 
also was a member of Oberlin Rotary Club. 

After his retirement, he took part in the 
compilation of a check list of basic physics 
books suitable for a strong undergraduate 
program. This was a project of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation and Ober- 
lin was one of six institutions cooperating. 
In 1963 Mr. Tucker was on the faculty in 
the area of technical studies for the Peace 
Corps Training Program at Oberlin. 

Following the death of his wife, the former 
Gladys Allen, in 1967, Mr. Tucker spent 
part of each year with his daughter, Marilyn 
Lowry who attended Oberlin 1948-50, 
in Colorado Springs and he usually returned 
to Oberlin during the summer. In his final 
visit to Oberlin, during 1975, he showed a 
remarkable knowledge of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of physics. 

Mr. Tucker was born in Georgetown, 
Ind., July 3, 1892. He received the A.B. 
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in 1914 and the A.M. in 1916 from Indiana 
and the Ph.D. in 1922 from Chicago where 
he studied under Robert A. Millikan ’91. 
He taught at Washington State, Reed and 
Cornell University before coming to Oberlin. 

In addition to Mrs. Lowry, he leaves sons 
Allen ‘45 and Benson ’48, five grand- 
children and a great-granddaughter. 

The Forrest G. Tucker Memorial Book Fund 
has been established at Oberlin. 


Former faculty 


WituaM H. Brown, Nov. 5, 1976, in 
Phoenixville, Pa., of bone cancer. He be- 
came ill shortly after his retirement in June 
as professor at the M.I.T. School of Archi- 
tecture where he had taught since 1940. He 
was instructor in fine arts at Oberlin 1933- 
40. 

Mr. Brown was born in Cleveland, Oct. 19, 
1910, and studied at Oberlin 1927-29. He 
received the B.Arch. from M.ILT. in 1933 
and the M.Arch. in 1942 and he was a 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve 1943-46. In 
addition to his teaching, Mr. Brown was a 
practicing architect 1938-40 in Oberlin and 
since then as president of William Hoskins 
Brown Associates Inc., Boston. 

In the academic year 1936-37, in collabora- 
tion with Prof. Clarence Ward, Mr. Brown 
served as designer of, and acted as drafts- 
man for, preliminary drawings for Hales 
Gymnasium. During the summer of 1937 
he was one of the draftsmen and assisted 
in directing the preparation of final pre- 
liminary architectural, structural and me- 
chanical drawings in the office of the 
College’s superintendent of construction. 
Richard A. Kimball later became architect 
for the building. 

Mr. Brown was the architect for the 
residences of Prof. Frederick Artz ‘16 on N. 
Professor St., Prof. Raymond Cerf (now 
owned by Prof. Peter Hawkins) on Edge- 
meer, William Seaman ‘24 (now owned by 
L. R. Tower) on S. Cedar, Prof. and Mrs. 
Lysle K. Butler ‘25 on Morgan St. and Dr. 
Frank Vincent ‘03 (now owned by C. Addi- 
son Buell) on Morgan St. 

He designed the memorial to veterans of 
the Civil and First World Wars that is 
located in Wright Park at the corner of S. 
Main and W. Vine. He and his students 
painted murals in the old Varsity Restaurant, 
“Rec” Hall and in the Art Building. 

In 1937 Mr. Brown and Josephine Peirce 
‘35 A.M. were married. She died in June 
1975 after a lengthy illness. Mr. Brown 
leaves two daughters, brothers Arthur ‘36 
and Carroll (Pat) ‘40 and a sister, Mary 
Spicer ‘34. Mrs. Brown’s brother, Louis 
Peirce ‘28, died in 1972. 
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Emeritus staff 


Porter B. Dattey, Dec. 31 in Oak Hills 
Nursing Home, Lorain, Ohio, where she had 
been a patient for a year. She had resided 
in Oberlin since her retirement in 1959 as 
assistant manager of residences and dining 
halls. 

Mrs. Dailey came to Oberlin in 1939 as 
director of Shurtleff Cottage. She was di- 
rector at the Theological Quadrangle 1940- 
43, 1946-47 and 1950-52, Embassy 1943-45 
and Grey Gables 1949-50. She was dietitian 
at Baldwin and Talcott 1945-46 and at Pyle 
Inn 1949-50. She became assistant to the 


manager of residences and dining halls in 
1952 and assistant manager in 1956. 

She was born in Lexington, Ky., May 7, 
1891. Her husband, Samuel, died in 1925. 
Mrs. Dailey was executive secretary of the F. 
A. Seiberling Estate in Akron prior to 1939. 
Before that she was manager of dining halls 
at Southwestern College in Memphis, Tenn., 
and assistant to the managers of the Wom- 
en’s City Club and the Michigan League 
Building in Detroit. 

She leaves her daughter, Charlotte Bourne 
of Oberlin, three grandsons and five great- 
grandchildren. 


1903 


MarRION Davis SOuTHWORTH, Dec. 15 in 
Ware, Mass., after a long illness. A native 
of Ware, she was born July 29, 1881. Be- 
fore her marriage in 1911 to Bernard W. 
Southworth, she taught in the Ware schools. 
Mr. Southworth, former owner of the Ware 
Lumber Co., attended the Academy 1900- 
01. He died in 1933. 

Mrs. Southworth was a member of the 
Women’s Circle of East Congregational 
Church, the Ware Science Club and was a 
volunteer for several years with the Red 
Cross Blood Bank. She is survived by four 
children, a brother, 11 grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


1910 
GEORGIA ILLING MCCONNELL, Oct. 23 in 
Sebring, Ohio. Born Jan. 27, 1887, in 


Warren, Ohio, she taught school in Hunter, 
N.D., and Port Clinton, Ohio, before her 
marriage to Harold L. McConnell in 1920. 
He died in 1967. 


1911 


ARTHUR F. Baker, Dec. 31 in Ft. Myers, 
Fla., after a lingering illness. Before his 
retirement in 1949, Mr. Baker had been an 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America 
since 1916 except for the years 1922-26 when 
he sold real estate in Oak Park, Ill. 

His work with the Boy Scouts began in 
Oak Park and he later was located in W. 
Palm Beach, Fla., and Elmira, Schenectady 
and Binghamton, N.Y. He earned first, 
second and third degrees in “growth of the 
Scout executive.” After retiring he managed 
a Dairy Queen plant in Ft. Myers for a 
time. In 1969 he wrote an article, “Early 
Tree Surgery,” which was purchased by the 
Davey Co. for use in its company bulletin. 

An outstanding athlete as an_ under- 
graduate, Mr. Baker broke the Western 
Conference record by running the mile in 
4:20 4-5 and tied the two-mile record the 
same afternoon. In tryouts for the 1912 
olympics, he ran a 4:19 mile in the national 
championships at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh 
but he was declared a professional because 
he had been paid $25 per month for teaching 
physical education classes at Oberlin during 
his junior and senior years. 

In 1912-13 he coached all sports at the 
high school in Adrian, Mich., and from then 
until 1916 he was physical director at the 
YMCA in Minneapolis. While at Bingham- 
ton he was active in Oberlin alumni affairs. 
He held various offices in the Rotary Club 
and was active in church work. 

Mr. Baker was born in Woodbine, Ky., 
Aug. 9, 1888. His parents were Rev. 
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William H. Baker ’91t and Mary Jarvis Baker 
who attended Oberlin 1889-90. He leaves 
his wife, the former Mary Hull ‘10, daughter 
Lois Muehl ‘41, sister Mabel Jackson ‘12 
and four grandchildren. His son, Robert 
‘39, died while in service during WWII. His 
brother Harold ‘18 and sisters Ethel Webster 
‘11 and Jessie Vrooman ‘15 are deceased. 

Mrs. Baker will make her home with Mrs. 
Muehl and her husband, Siegmar, at 430 
Crestview Ave., lowa City, lowa 52240 until 
she can enter Oak Knoll Retirement Home 
in lowa City. 


L913 


MarGAretT Sweet Derr, Dec. 10 at Tressie’s 
Nursing Home in Oberlin after two years of 
declining health. She was born in Oberlin, 
Jan. 8, 1893, at 279 Elm St., a house de- 
signed by her father, Edgar G. Sweet ’83. 
He was professor of voice 1897-1921 and 
choir director and treasurer at First Church 
for many years. Mrs. Derr’s mother, Leona 
Hottenstein Sweet ‘84, taught piano at the 
Conservatory for 25 years. 

Prior to her marriage to Oberlin class- 
mate Earle W. Derr in 1915, Mrs. Derr 
taught school in Dickinson Center and 
Wells, N.Y. After 25 years in Akron, Ohio, 
where she taught in the public schools and 
was a member of the Oberlin Women’s 
Club, the Derrs moved to Rockford, IIl., in 
1939. During her teaching career she 
taught Latin, math and English and from 
time to time history, social studies and 
music. In Rockford she taught dancing in 
her home and was a proofreader for the 
Rockford Register-Republic. 

After her husband’s death in 1968, Mrs. 
Derr returned to Oberlin, residing at Fire- 
lands Retirement Center. She leaves chil- 
dren Larry ’38 and Marjorie ‘39 (Mrs. George 


Williams), six grandchildren including 
Marilyn Derr ‘75, and two great-grand- 
children. Mrs. Derr’s sister, Madeleine 


Pearson ‘12, died in 1965. 


GRACE CARTER MartIN, July 21 in Marys- 
ville, Ohio. She was born Feb. 2, 1887. 
After attending the Conservatory 1909-10, 
she taught public school music for three 
years in Pike Township, Ohio. Later she 
taught piano privately in her home and 
returned to teaching school music in Wood- 
stock, Ohio, 1946-50. She and Louis M. 


Martin were married in 1913. Mrs. Martin 
leaves a son, James, and a _ niece, Jean 
Martin Skyrm ‘43. 

1915 

Mary Kimmet Houts, Nov. 6 in Arcadia, 


Calif., of cancer. A resident of Alhambra 
and South Pasadena, Calif., for many years, 
she was the widow of Clifton F. Houts ‘14. 
Prior to their marriage in 1919, Mrs. Houts 
was an assistant at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary and worked in a Cleveland bank. 
She studied nursing at Vassar College in 
1918. Mrs. Houts was born in Alliance, 
Ohio, Oct. 19, 1889. She is survived by 
three children, ten grandchildren and two 
great granddaughters. 


1916 
WILLIAM P. CHANNON, Dec. 15 in Brooklyn, 


Conn. From 1928 to 1955 he was a minis- 
ter with the Miami (Ohio) Conference of 
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Evangelical United Brethren Churches. 
Beginning in 1958 he was dean of the 
Baptist Leadership Education Institute in 
Southington, Conn., and a supply pastor for 
the Southington Council of Churches and the 
New Haven Association of Connecticut 
Baptists. 

Early in his career he had _ associate 
pastorates in Middletown, Ohio, and Miami, 
Fla. In addition to the ministry, he taught 
music, commercial courses, math and 
mechanical drawing at high schools in 
Preble County, Ohio, 1944-50. 

Mr. Channon attended the Conservatory 
1915-16. He received the A.B. in sociology 
from Miami University (1933), the A.B. in 
education from Cedarville College (1948) 
and took additional work at Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary. 

Born Dec. 14, 1890, he was the son of 
Irving M. Channon ‘87, B.D. ‘90, A.M. 98, 
and Mary Goldsbury ‘86 (lit.), ‘90 Ph.B. 
Mr. Channon’s son, William P. Jr., studied 
in the Conservatory 1938-41. 


Davip P. (“Potty”) Macture, Nov. 1 in 
Erie, Pa. He was born in Spokane, Wash., 
Nov. 12, 1892. Prior to enlisting in the Air 
Service, where he was a second lieutenant 
and balloon observer during WWI, he was a 
phys ed instructor and varsity basketball 
coach at Oberlin 1916-17. 

A securities dealer in the Cleveland area 
1920-43, he was president of the Hanover 
Mortage Co. and the board of directors of 
the Ohio State Mortgage Co. After being an 
executive with Stenotype of Chicago (1943- 
47), he moved to Los Angeles and was an 
insurance broker there for many years. 

Mr. Maclure leaves a son, Richard, and a 
sister, Ruth Milloy ‘13. His marriage to 
Mildred K. Willey ‘18 ended in divorce. 


1917 


CARTER C. CHRISTIANCY, May 7 in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He was born in Cleveland, 
Dec. 30, 1893, and was a longtime resident 
of Grand Rapids where he was owner of 
Republic Distributing Co., a wholesale 
appliance firm, prior to his retirement. 

After serving in France with the Army 
Motor Supply Train 408, Mr. Christiancy at- 
tended the U. of Wisconsin, receiving the 
A.B. in 1920. He and Florence H. Bennett 
‘18 were married in 1921. In addition to his 
wife, he leaves daughters Barbara (Mrs. 
R. N. Rosso) and Martha (Mrs. J. D. 
Zuiderveld). 


CLARENCE F. Deeter, Dec. 4 at the Presby- 
terian Home in Akron, Ohio, where he had 
resided since September. He suffered a 
stroke in January 1976. 

Mr. Deeter was born in Bradford, Ohio, 
Dec. 28, 1895. After a year of teaching at 
Perry (Ohio) High School, he joined the Cen- 
tral branch of the Cleveland YMCA, where 
he worked for 42 years. He was promoted 
to executive secretary in 1947. 

Following his retirement in 1961, he was 
secretary of the Cleveland Kiwanis Club 
until 1975. A frequent contributor to pro- 
fessional journals, he wrote part of the book, 
“The Executive Role in YMCA Administra- 
tion.” He was a former elder of Grace 
Presbyterian Church and a former trustee of 
the Cleveland Presbytery, past master of 
Masonic Lodge 658 and a former board 
member of the Cleveland Area Church Fed- 


eration and the Garden Valley Neighborhood 
House. He was also a member of National 
Sojourners, the Cleveland Advertising Club 
and the American Legion. 

Mr. Deeter enjoyed photography and 
presented his slide shows including “Land- 
marks of Ohio” to groups in the Cleveland 
area as well as in Oberlin. 

He is survived by his wife, Anna Husted 
17, daughter, Jeanne Wandersleben, and 
sister Calla ‘15 (Mrs. W. Driver). The 
Deeters were married in 1921. 


NorMan L. Hitt, Nov. 27 at his home in 
Berea, Ky. He died very suddenly following 
a family Thanksgiving celebration. 

Mr. Hill was emeritus professor of inter- 
national relations at the U. of Nebraska, 
where he received the Distinguished Teach- 
ing Award in 1960. He retired in 1962. 
A Fulbright Lecturer at the University Col- 
lege of Wales at Aberystwyth 1958-59, he 
also taught at Ohio Wesleyan, Denison and 
Western Reserve and was a visiting pro- 
fessor at several other institutions. 

An_ internationally known authority in 
his field, he was the author of 11 books 
including “International Politics” (1963), 
“Mr. Secretary of State” and “Our New 
Democracy in Foreign Policy Making” (1970). 
He also wrote many articles for profes- 
sional journals. 

Born in Afton, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1895, he re- 
ceived the M.A. from Oberlin in 1920 and 


the Ph.D. from Wisconsin in 1924. He and 
Oberlin classmate, Mary T. Sherwood, 
were married in 1922. In addition to his 


wife, he leaves daughters, Elizabeth Eley 
‘47 and Virginia LaMay, sisters Adeline 
Fortney ‘lo and Helen Carruthers ‘25 and 
eight grandchildren. 


NINA CLAY MANWARING, Aug. 24 in Mentone, 
Ind. Born in Old Fort, Ohio, Nov. 9, 1895, 
she was a high school history teacher in 
Plymouth and Norwalk, Ohio, before going 
to Steubenville, Ohio, where she taught 
until her retirement in 1951. A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, she received the A.M. from 
Oberlin in 1927. 

Mrs. Manwaring leaves a step-daughter, 
a niece and three nephews. Her husband, 
Charles, whom she married in 1951, died in 
1968. 


1918 


JOSEPHINE E. GorHAM, Sept. 26 in Norwalk, 
Conn., after a short illness. She retired in 
1953 as head of the social studies depart- 


ment at Bloomfield (N.J.) Junior High 
School, where she had taught for 14 years. 
Earlier she taught history at Bloomfield 


Senior High and at high schools in Mont- 
clair, N.J., Wethersfield, Conn., and Wood- 
stock, Vt. After her retirement she was a 
volunteer secretary at Mountainside Hos- 
pital in Montclair. 

Miss Gorham was born in Wilton, Conn., 
June 28, 1895. She received the M.A. in 
European history from Columbia in 1925. 
She was a member of the Fairfield County 
(Conn.) Retired Persons Group and_ the 
Norwalk Senior Citizens, the Bloomfield 
foreign affairs study group and a former 
member of the Bloomfield Teachers’ Coun- 
cil. 

She leaves three sisters, a 
nephew. 


niece and a 
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Mary JANE ANDERSON Carey, April 16, 
1976, her 79th birthday, in Miamisburg, 
Ohio. A native of Franklin, Ohio, she 
taught music in the public schools of Mid- 
dletown and Logan, Ohio, as well as at 
Miami U. and the George School. 

Prior to her retirement in 1953, she was 
supervisor of music for the South Orange 
and Maplewood, N.J., schools and then for 
the Prince Georges County (Md.) schools. 
Mrs. Carey was a critic teacher and as- 
sistant to Karl W. Gehrkens in the Con- 
servatory 1932-33. 

In 1944 she married Nicholas M. Carey, 
who was employed in the public relations 
department of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for many years. He died in 1968. 


Mary D. Sperry, Dec. 30 in Hialeah, Fla., 
after a long illness. 

She was born in Pleasant Hill, Mo., April 
2, 1896, and lived in Oberlin from child- 
hood until 1923 when she began doing 
secretarial work in Cleveland and Detroit. 
She moved to Florida in 1935 and was 
secretary to the president of the Taylor 
Construction Co., builder of large hotels in 
the Miami area. In 1921-23 she was an 
assistant in the dean’s office at the Graduate 
School of Theology. 

She leaves a brother, Charles, of Oberlin. 


1923 


SyvILLA HuGHES JOHNS, Oct. 4 at Dormont, 
Pa. Born March 11, 1901, she attended the 
Conservatory 1919-22 and later studied 
music and art at Carnegie Tech. For many 
years she was a member of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. She leaves her hus- 
band, Homer D. 


1924 


Ropert M. Bossincer, Dec. 11 in Huron 
Road Hospital, Cleveland, of a heart at- 
tack. He retired in 1968 as chairman of 
the social studies department at Collinwood 
High School, where he had taught for 16 
years. He also taught at John Adams 
High School and Nathan Hale Junior High 
for a total of 35 years in the Cleveland 
schools. 

After two years in the Graduate School 
of Theology, he received the B.S. in educa- 
tion from Kent State (1928) and the M.A. 
in sociology from Western Reserve (1937). 

Mr. Bossinger was born in Kent, Ohio, 
Aug. 31, 1902. He leaves his wife, the 
former Charlotte Moehle, whom he mar- 
ried in 1936, and a sister, Bernice Douglass 
aS: 
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Rev. Ernest F. Epmunps, Nov. 18 in Eustis, 
Fla., his winter home for the past four years. 
He and his wife, Ruth S. Ennis ‘25, main- 
tained a summer home in Vernon, Vt. A 
retired Episcopal clergyman, he was pastor 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Niles, 
Ohio, for 25 years. Since his retirement in 
1968, he was vicar of St. Christopher's 
Mission in Old Town, Fla., and winter pas- 
tor in several churches in Florida. 

After receiving the B.D. from the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology in 1929, he served 
churches in E. Millgrove, Chardon and 
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Warren, Ohio, Greenland, N.H., and Dorset, 
Vt. He also taught Bible classes at E. 
Northfield School for Girls. He was awarded 
the GST Monroe Fellowship to attend the 
Univ. of Edinburgh, 1930-31. 

In Niles Mr. Edmunds was president of 
the Ministerial Association several years, 
a past president of the Rotary Club and of 
the Episcopal Regional Clericus, a member 
of the Board of Health and the Red Cross, 
and a charter member of the Great Books 
Club. 

Born in Auckland, New Zealand, July 7, 
1899, he and his wife sailed to New Zealand 
and Australia in the fall of 1968 to visit his 
birthplace. They were married in 1925. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves a foster son, 
John G. Reed, sister Mrs. Ivy E. Sharpe and 
two grandchildren. 


1930 


ALMON J. CHAPIN, Dec. 10 in Bellevue (Ohio) 


Hospital. In 1958 he was one of the 
founders of the Johnson Furnace Corp., 
formerly of Cleveland and now located in 
Bellevue, and was manager of production 
until his retirement in 1972. Earlier he was 
associated with Fox Furnace Co. and was one 
of three founders of Olsen Manufacturing 
of Elyria, Ohio, where he was head of pro- 
duction engineering for 18 years. 

Born in Oberlin, April 6, 1907, Mr. Chapin 
attended the College 1926-27 and then 
enrolled at Stanford, receiving an engineer- 
ing degree in 1932. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mildred 
Locke, sons Herbert and David, daughter 
Judy (Mrs. David Kelble), sisters Elizabeth 
Burns and Margaret Patterson and _ six 
grandchildren. 


1932 


Auice Itstey RICHARDSON, Nov. 21 at 
Pinecrest Hospital, Santa Barbara, Calif., of 
progressive systemic sclerosis. 

Prior to moving to Santa Barbara in 1953, 
she was assistant professor of piano at lowa 
State and principal violist with the Iowa 
State Symphony. She taught piano for 
five years at Miyagi College in Japan and 
for two years at Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College before joining the Iowa 
State faculty in 1943. 

Mrs. Richardson was born in Panora, lowa, 
April 27, 1910, and received the M.Mus. 
from Northwestern in 1941. She leaves 
her husband, Charles H., stepson Howard 
and sister Mrs. M. R. Fuller. The Richard- 
sons were married in 1947. 
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Eucene N. ADAMS, July 26 in El Paso, Texas. 
A violinist, he was supervisor of stringed 
‘instruments in the Ysleta Independent 
school district and a member of the El Paso 
Symphony. Earlier he was a violin instruc- 
tor in the Cheyenne, Wyo., schools and a 
faculty member at the U. of North Dakota, 
the U. of Kentucky, Pacific U. School of 
Music and North Texas College. He was a 
former member of the Dallas and the Cleve- 
mphonies. 

oa ieee was born in Lorain, Ohio, Aug. 
9, 90,902. “hile received the M.Mus. in 1941 
from the U. of Michigan, where he was 
concertmaster of the university symphony. 


Rev. JOHN L. PeEcKHAM, t, Dec. 10 at his 
home in Worcester, Mass., where he had 
resided since 1945. He retired in 1957 after 
assisting for six years at St. Michael’s-on- 
the Heights Church in Worcester. From 1945 
to 1950 he was an advisor to the Christian 
education department of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Western Massachusetts. 

Prior to being ordained in 1919, the Rev. 


Mr. Peckham was an administrator at 
Litchfield (Conn.) High School and the 
Donaldson School in Ilchester, Md., and 


taught at Penn State. He was a lecturer at 
DeLancey Divinity School in Buffalo, 1922- 
28 and had parishes in New York City, 
Lockport and Niagara Falls, N.Y., as well 
as in North Carolina. 

Mr. Peckham was born in Utica, N.Y., 
June 9, 1892. He held degrees from Clark, 
Penn State, Syracuse, General Theological 
Seminary and Ph.D. from Yale (1930). 


1938 


JosE Gomez-IBANEz, A.M., Dec. 13 in 
Middletown, Conn., after an_ illness of 
several months. A member of the chemistry 
faculty at Wesleyan U. for 34 years, he was 
known in scientific and educational organiza- 
tions in this country and in Latin America. 

Co-author with A. J. Scarlett of the text- 
book, “General College Chemistry,” he was 
a physical chemist, specializing in thermo- 
dynamics of solutions and the nature of inter- 
molecular forces. Much of his work 
focused on the spatial structure and struc- 
tural change of macromolecules in solution, 
particularly those of biological importance 
such as hemoglobin. 

Mr. Gomez-Ibanez joined the Wesleyan 
faculty as an instructor in 1942 and became 
a full professor in 1955. In 1959 he was 
named to the Beach chair and he was de- 
partment chairman for several years. He 
was a member of the editorial board of 
Wesleyan University Press and for three 
years was chairman of the Latin American 
studies program at Wesleyan. 

He was born in Sarrion (Teruel), Spain, 
Oct. 9, 1911. Before coming to the U.S. 
in 1936, he earned a degree at the Univ. of 
Madrid and taught. there and at the Instituto 
Oceanografico. He received the Ph.D. from 
Cornell in 1944. 

Mr. Gomez-Ibanez leaves his wife, the 
former Lydia Ross ‘38, sons Daniel ‘64, 
Miguel ’71 and Jose, brother Olimpio, 
sisters Maria and Pilar, and granddaughters 
Lydia Jean and Pilar Rebecca. 


1940 


AARON T. (“TED”) JUVELIER, Dec. 5 at Mil- 
lard Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
violinist with the Buffalo Philharmonic under 
the tenures of maestros William Steinberg 
and Josef Krips as well as the Buffalo 
Symphonette, he ended his performing 
career after suffering a stroke several years 
ago but continued an active interest in 
music as coach of the Aaron Quartet. 

Mr. Juvelier was a frequent viola player 
with the New York Philharmonic and took 
part in their South American tour 15 years 
ago. He was a former member of the Adolf 
Busch Chamber Ensemble, the Little Or- 
chestra Society of New York and the Carnegie 
String Quartet, which he founded. He was 
a member of the Casals Festival Orchestra in 
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Puerto Rico 1955-56. 

He was born May 3, 1919, in Buffalo, and 
as a young musician had his own group at 
the Peter Stuyvessant Room and also ap- 
peared at the Park Lane. He majored in 
violin at Oberlin and played string bass 
for the Campus Cavaliers and Ad Mueller’s 
dance bands. He taught at the U. of In- 
diana and the U. of Buffalo before state 
affiliation. 

Mr. Juvelier is survived by his wife, the 
former Irene Zielinski Poloway, daughters 
Susan Juvelier and Monica Poloway, sis- 
ters Eileen Kempner and Reajanet Farrall, 
and his mother, Mrs. Dorothy Juvelier. 


1949 

FRANCES Kraft Bosse, Nov. 21 in Burlington 
County Hospital, Mt. Holly, NJ. Born in 
Camden, N.J., Feb. 4, 1927, she was a 
longtime resident of Moorestown, N.., 
where she was an alumna and former 
faculty member of Moorestown Friends 
School. 


Mrs. Bobbe retired in 1974 as director of 
counseling at Moorestown Friends after 
more than 20 years with the school. She 
joined the staff in 1950 as dean of girls 
and director of girls P.E. following a year 
at the Walnut Hill School in Natick, Mass. 
She coached MFS tennis and _ basketball 
teams and in recent years became _ in- 
creasingly involved in guidance and coun- 
seling work. 

Mrs. Bobbe leaves her husband, Alan ‘49, 
whom she married in 1951, daughter Francie 
‘76, sons David and Peter, her mother, Mrs. 
Marion Childs Kraft, and brothers, Chan- 
ning and B. R. Kraft Jr. 


1960 


ARTHUR L. Rossio, Nov. 5 in Wilmette, IIl., 
where he had practiced law for the past six 
years. He was a partner in the firm of An- 
tonow and Fink. Prior to moving to the Chi- 
cago area, he was associated with Smith 
and Schnacke in Dayton, Ohio. He received 
the LL.B. from Harvard in 1963. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa and a gov- 
ernment honors major at Oberlin, he was 
chairman of the Student Union Committee, 
associate chairman of the Men’s Career 
Conference and recipient of the Comfort 
Starr Award in government. 

Mr. Rossio was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct. 28, 1938. He and Ruth Lodish were 
married in 1967. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves children Leonard and Amy, his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Irvine Rossio, and a 
sister. 


1975 


WituiaAM T. (“Tom”) McCture III, Nov. 9 
while mountain climbing on Mt. Olympus, 
near Salt Lake City, Utah. He and a friend 
were free climbing (without ropes) on 
11,253-foot Lone Peak when a rock came 
loose, causing him to fall 100 feet. 

A geology major, he had been residing for 
the past year in Salt Lake City where he did 
landscaping work and spent time with 
Oberlin friends. According to his father, 
he had also “been doing some serious run- 
ning.” 

Mr. McClure leaves his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William McClure Jr., and three 


brothers. 
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1976 


Mary JANE CleskIK, and Robert Black 
‘72 were married June 16 in New York City. 
Address: 23 West 73rd St., Apt. 607, New 
York, N.Y. 10023. 


J. Kay is in L.A. “about to enter the 
management field for entertainers and 
athletes.” Address: 1212 Holt Ave., Los 


Angeles, CA 90035. Phone: 213/652-0866. 

E.tisE KoTON and Dr. Alan M. Rush were 
married Nov. 14 in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Address: 147 Sanlam Park, Hamlyn 
St., Norwood, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Betsy PARSONS is working on the M.A.T. 
at Brown. 

Mark PHILLIPS gave a Physics Club lec- 
ture in Oberlin Dec. 15 on “Resonance 
and Sensitized Fluorescence of Rb Vapor, or, 
Putting Laser Light In and Seeing What 
Comes Out.” 

BRIAN SEGEL is enrolled in a master’s pro- 
gram at the London School of Economics 
where he is specializing in international re- 


lations. Address: 3 Craven Terrace, London 
W2, England. 
1975 


KENDALL BARKER, a sophomore at Wash- 


ington U. School of Medicine, has been 
awarded a Dr. Robert Carter Medical School 
Prize. 

JOHN GOckKEL is a cellist with the Florida 
Symphony. Address: 1715 Conway Gar- 
dens Rd., Apt. D-6, Orlando, FL 32806. 
Phone: 305/898-8716. 

DEAN HILL is one of four cast members 
in “The All Night Strut,” a musical revue 
of the ‘’30’s and ‘40’s sponsored by the 
Cleveland Playhouse Square Foundation. 
The show has been playing in Cleveland for 
more than a year and was performed at 


Ford’s Theater in Washington, D.C., at 
the end of December. An album of the 
show’s most popular numbers was re- 


leased recently. 
JILL JAcoBs is working on an MBA at 
Dartmouth’s Tuck School of Business. 
PETER LOHMAN has received the M.Mus. 
from Ohio State where he is a teaching 
associate. Address: 160 E. 


‘ Norwich, 
Columbus, OH 43201. 


News 


STANLEY MAHARAM is living at Kibbutz 
Ma’ayan Baruch, D.N. Galil Haelyon 12220, 
Israel. 

JEANINE Potter has been appointed co- 
ordinator of community groups at the Elyria 
(Ohio) YWCA. She is working on a mas- 
ter’s degree in educational administration 
at Baldwin-Wallace and Lorain County 
Community Colleges. 

CHRISTA RAKICH won second prize in the 
Bruges International Organ Competition 
in Belgium last August. She was the only 
American to reach the semi-final round. 
Christa is a Fulbright Scholar and a stu- 
dent of Anton Heiller at the Vienna Academy 
of Music. 

JENNIFER SIMS and Robert Gallucci 
planned to be married in Washington, D.C., 
in late December. She is studying for a 
master’s degree at the Johns Hopkins 
School of International Studies. Robert 
received the Ph.D. from Brandeis and is 
associated with the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, U.S. State Dept. 


1974 


Katie DeMMER is graduate secretary in 
the chemistry dept. at Kent State and a 
part-time staff worker with the Kent Inter- 
varsity Christian Fellowship. She com- 
pleted her first “century” ride with the 
Akron Bike Club in September and is look- 
ing forward to the annual 210-mile tour of 
the Scioto River Valley May 7-8. Address: 
570 Harvey Ave., #203, Kent, OH 44240. 
Phone: 216/678-6795. 

ROBERTA FOUND Mosier appeared as a 
member of the chorus in the New Cleveland 
Opera Company’s production of “Madame 
Butterfly” Oct. 22-23. The newly-formed 
Opera company is under the direction of 
David Bamberger, former director of the 
Oberlin Music Theater. Roberta is a 
counselor and aide at the Betterway School- 
house in Elyria, Ohio, and continues to study 
voice in the Conservatory. 

JOHN SCHAIBLE is studying law at the U. 
of Cincinnati. 
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After a year in the “bush” in Kenya, East 


Africa, with the National Outdoor Leader- 
ship School, Steve ANDERSON is living in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. He expects to work for 
NOLS in the U.S. this spring and summer 
at one of their branch schools in the West. 
Address: 405 Ramsom St., Zip 27514. 

Dep BLACKBURN and Ron Lichtwardt ’74 
have moved to 4191 Round Top Drive, 
Honolulu, HI 96822, where Ron is caretaker 
of 8 1/2 acres of lush, tropical rain forest. 
Deb co-manages a natural foods co-op down- 
town. 

SHONTI ELDER is doing 16-mm filming, 
processing, editing, writing and slide de- 
veloping for the news department at KTTC- 
TV in Rochester, Minn. Address: 426 1/2 
N.E. 6 St., Stewartville, MN 55976. 

James HarRINGTON, resident organist at 
the Cathedral of St. Peter in Scranton, Pa., 
and associate director of music for the 
Diocese of Scranton, has been involved with 
a newly-organized series of sacred concerts 
at the cathedral. Grace Wong ’70, harpist 
with the New York Ballet Orchestra and 
the Hudson Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and Tacy Edwards (wife of Darrell Edwards 
‘69), flutist with the Hudson Valley Phil- 
harmonic, opened the concert series in 
November. Jim is also an affiliate faculty 
member at Marywood College in Scranton 
and is director of the summer organ insti- 
tute at Colege Misericordia in Wilkes-Barre 
and at Lycoming College in Williamsport, 
Pa. Address: 1000 Clay Ave., Scranton, 
PA 18510. 

Mary ANN Kantosky and Dick Roserts 
plan to be married Commencement Week- 
end, May 28, at 3 p.m. in Fairchild Chapel. 
They would like to hear from friends so that 
they can invite them to the wedding. “Any- 
one who finds himself/herself in Obie at 
Commencement is welcome to come just on 
the spur of the moment.” In October Mary 
Ann received the MS. in clinical psychology 
from Wisconsin, where she is doing research 
on hyperactive children. Dick completed 
the M.A. in clinical psych at the U. of Iowa 
in November. Both are working on Ph.D.’s. 
Mary Ann’s address: 3560 Breckenridge Ct., 
Apt. 12, Madison, WI 53713. Dick’s: 1014 
Oakcrest, Apt. 7, lowa City, IA 52240. 

BARBARA KeLty has returned (4329 S. 
Alton St., Englewood, Colo. 80110) from El 
Salvador where she has been teaching string 
music in a Peace Corps program for two 
years. 

Lyn KOHLE is oboist with the Quinteto de 
las Americas in Bogota and the national 
orchestra, Sinfonica de Colombia. The 
Quinteto will tour Latin American under the 
auspices of the American Embassy in Bo- 
gota. Last June Lyn received the M.Mus. 
from the San Francisco Conservatory, 
where she studied with Marc Lifschy. She 
was principal oboist with the Orquesta 
Filarmonica de Bogota before joining the 
national orchestra. Address: Calle 62, 
#4-15, Bogota, Colombia, South America. 

Bos MANGOLD has received the M.S. in 
forest ecology from Berkeley. Address: 
P.O. Box 875, Blue Lake, CA 95525. 
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STEVE MANN was appointed to the Foreign 
Service in September and will be posted to 
the U.S. Embassy in Kingston, Jamaica, in 
February. After receiving the M.A. in Ger- 
man literature from Cornell (1974), he 
spent two years as a store detective in Phil- 
adelphia. Address: clo Segan, Apt. 103, 
1511 22nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

In April 1974 PatriciA MENGES set out 
with Pieter Muysken, whom she’d just mar- 
ried, “on the long road to Latin America 
— our last big hitchhiking adventure.” Now, 
after two years in Ecuador working with In- 
dian school teachers setting up a Quichua- 
Spanish bilingual education project, Patricia 
has begun graduate study in the U. of 
Amsterdam’s linguistics department (also 
used as her mailing address: Spuistraat 210, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands). 

Topp Newmark is working in the edi- 
torial office of the Carnegie Institution. 

MicHAEL ROBERTS received the M.Mus. 
from Manhattan School of Music in Jan- 
uary. 

FRANK and LENORE JACKSEY WEINSTOCK 
are living at 632 Palmer Rd., Yonkers, N.Y. 
10701. Both are teaching privately in the 
New York area. After their marriage in 
1974 they lived near Boston until Frank 
completed his master’s degree in piano at 
New England Conservatory (1975). Win- 
ner of the Aspen Piano Competition last 
summer, he currently is studying with 
Claude Frank in New York and will make 
his debut at Carnegie Hall Feb. 5 with a 
program of Beethoven, Massiaen, Brahms 
and Schubert. Lenore has switched from 
violin to viola and is studying with Karen 
Tuttle in Philadelphia. She will finish her 
M.Mus. in chamber music at Sarah Law- 
rence this year. 
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Ropert BLack and Mary Jane Cieslik ‘76 
were married June 16 in New York City. 
He is teaching piano at Princeton. Address: 
23 West 73rd St., N.Y., NY 10023. 

Steve DOANE has become solo cellist with 
the Milwaukee Symphony and will be solo- 
ist this season in “Don Quixote.” A recent 
recipient of a Watson Foundation award, 
Steve was a finalist in Tchaikowsky competi- 
tion. 

Gerry EISENBERG and his wife, Irene, have 
purchased a house on Chicago’s north side 
and were expecting their first child in 
January. Gerry is a resident in internal 
medicine at the Illinois Research Hospital. 
Address: 6101 N. Rockwell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60659. 

Ken and Lois FRAMSTAD are living at 
1600 Algonquin, Apt. 102, Mt. Prospect, 
Ill. 60056. Lois is involved with the North- 
west Choralettes and plans to take on a 
few music students. Ken is an electronics 
technician at Searle Radiographics in Des 
Plaines. 

RicHARD Harris received the LL.M. 
from N.Y.U. in May and is associated with 
Barris, Sott, Denn & Driker, a Detroit law 
firm. Address: 950 Whitmore, Apt. 302, 
Detroit, MI 48203. 

RAYMOND Harvey has been named senior 
choir director of the United Church, Darien, 
SEE and Allyn (Baron ‘73) Mopic have 
moved from Oberlin to a small farmhouse 
on 60 acres near Vermilion, Ohio. In 


September they spent three weeks back- 
packing in the Northwest, mostly in Wyo- 
ming and Washington. Address: 1870 
Vermilion Rd., Vermilion, Ohio 44089. 

Jim OcscH, chief photographer at the 
Alexandria, Va., Gazette, had a one man 
show which opened Dec. 26 at the Vista 
Gallery of Contemporary Photography in 
East Palestine, Ohio. The show included a 
photojournalistic look at people and a section 
called “A Personal Journal.” Address: 302 
Commerce St., #2, Occoquan, VA 22125. 

JOHN and Ellie Rees now have two chil- 
dren, Rebecca Gayle, born May 16, 1975, 
and Jonathan David, born May 16, 1976. 
Address: 645 Hanover St., Northumberland, 
PAM S57, 

KATHY STAGGS and her husband, Doug 
Langston, have moved to 1822 Verano PI., 
Irvine, CA 92715. She is writing her dis- 
sertation, “In Defense of Japanese Bud- 
dhism: Essays from the Meiji Period by 
Inoue Enryo and Murakami Sensho,” for 
the Ph.D. in religion from Princeton. Doug 
is doing graduate work in philosophy at the 
U. of California. 
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FRED ALBRINK is in his second year of 
teaching third and fourth graders at St. 
Francis School in Goshen, Ky. He _ has 
moved to a small cottage with “a beautiful 
view of pastures and woodlands — sooth- 
ing to a children-frenzied brain.” Address: 
Box 198, Covered Bridge Rd., Prospect, KY 
40059. 

In November 1976, the U.S. Board of 
Geographic Names designated Blanchard 
Nunataks in southern Ellsworth Land, Ant- 
arctica, for LLroyD G. BLANCHARD. “L.G.,” 
who has been an editor for the Polar In- 
formation Service, Division of Polar Pro- 
grams, National Science Foundation, in 
Washington for the past three years, also 
received the Antarctic Service Medal of 
the U.S. for participation in the U.S. na- 
tional program in Antarctica. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 
made. 
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hen he was in high school at 


Plymouth, Mich., Norman 

Fischer ’71 decided that he 
wanted to be a professional quartet 
cellist. He transferred to Inter- 
lochen Arts Academy in 1965 and 
organized a quartet which worked 
together for two years. When he 
entered Oberlin, Norman had a new 
quartet organized by the end of Ori- 
entation and Prof. Richard Kapus- 
cinski spent hours teaching them 
their first major piece, the Babbit 
2nd. 

During his junior year at Oberlin, 
Norman met Mark Sokol, a Juilliard 
graduate who had founded and then 
was concertizing with the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy String Quartet. Mark 
is a son of Vilem Sokol ’38. 

The following summer, Norman 
and Andrew Jennings, another 
Juilliard graduate, played in the 
San Francisco quartet seminar un- 
der the direction of the Lenox Quar- 
tet. During Christmas vacation of 
Norman’s senior year, he and Mark 
tried forming a quartet in Buffalo 
and held 12-hour-a-day practice 
sessions. Mark played first violin 
and Robert Mann from the Juilliard 
String Quartet suggested John 
Kochanowski, a Juilliard alumnus 
who also had attended Interlochen, 
for viola. After Jennings agreed to 
return to Buffalo as second violin, 
plans were made to form a quartet 
at Binghamton, N.Y., and start re- 
hearsals three days after Norman’s 
graduation in May 1971. 

They named it the Concord String 
Quartet. They associated the name 
with Charles Ives’ “Concord” Sonata 
for piano — a musical portrait of 
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American transcendentalists. 
Later they came to appreciate the 
meaning of “concord” as opposed 
to “discord.” 

The word quickly spread that they 
were an exciting new quartet and 
that they championed contemporary 
American composers but were 
clearly willing to embrace all kinds 
of music. In August 1971, nine 
days before Norman and _ Jeanie 
Kierman ‘71 were married, the quar- 
tet completed a two-week summer 
residency in the Hopkins Center 
at Dartmouth College. During the 
1971-72 school year they were in 
residence at SUNY Cortland where 
they presented more than 30 con- 
certs for children, 30 lectures and 
60 concerts. They received the 
Naumburg Chamber Music Award 
and made their debut at Alice Tully 
Hall by playing Rochberg’s Third 
String Quartet commissioned es- 
pecially for the Concords. They 
recorded quartets of Cage, Hiller, 
Feldman, Druckman, Wolpe, 
Wolff, Brown, Schuller, Kostick 
and Crumb. They have since re- 
corded Ives, Hiller, Bassett, Arriaga, 
Tison Street and three Rochberg 
albums. 

In June 1972 the Concords moved 
to Red Rock, N.Y., and were in resi- 
dence for a consortium of colleges 
in the mid-Hudson area. Since the 
summer of 1974 they have been in 
residence at Dartmouth’s Hopkins 
Center. 

To celebrate their fifth anniver- 
sary they presented “A Schubert 
Summer” at the Hopkins Center in 
July and August and a souvenir 
program was printed which fea- 


tured Norman Fischer’s detailed 
essay of the quartet’s history. 
Professor Kapuscinski was guest 


artist (see photo) for the Aug. 21 
performance of Schubert’s Quintet 
in C Major. 

Fischer, now adjunct professor of 
music at Dartmouth, gave a recital 
in October with his wife and 
Robert Sirota ‘71 as pianists and 
Victoria Ressmeyer Sirota ‘71, or- 
ganist. One of the pieces was “Fan- 
tasy for Cello and Piano” which 
Sirota wrote. The Concord Quartet 
will be at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington in April or May. Peter 
Smith, director of the Hopkins Cen- 
ter, wrote in last summer’s souve- 
nir program: “Their open and sunny 
personalities have given a lift to 
music making and they have shown 
that, in the study of music, the love 
of music itself is the central force.” 

At least three other Oberlin cell- 
ists are members of string quartets 
in residence. Andor Toth Jr. 69 is 
with the New Hungarian Quartet, 
now in its fifth year at Oberlin. 
Mary Lou Rylands ‘64 is with the 
U. Connecticut’s New England 
String Quartet, C. Thomas Shaw ’72 
is with the Audubon Quartet at 
Marywood College in Scranton, Pa. 
In addition, Michael Haber, former 
student of Kapuscinski and his re- 
cent sabbatical replacement, is in 
the Composer’s Quartet at Colum- 
bia. Also, there are three Oberlin- 
ians in the Andover Trio which has 
been based at Phillips Academy 
since 1975. They are Gerald Elias, 
‘74, violin, William Thomas, ‘72 
cello, and Barbara Kautzman ’74, 
piano. 
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DonaLD Cuu is a Ph.D. candidate in phys- 
ical education at Stanford. Address: 3D 
Quillen House, Escondido Village, Stanford, 
CA 94305. 

Dee EAKER received the M.S. in studio 
teaching from George Peabody College in 
December. 

MICHAEL LANDRUM won first prize in the 
1976 Johann Sebastian Bach 
International Piano Competi- 
tion Nov. 26-28 in Washington, 
D.C. He also won solo; 
recitals at the Phillips Col- | 
lection in Washington as part 
of the Youth Concerts Founda- al 
tion series and concerts with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra and the Arlington, Va., 
Symphony. Mike will visit the Federal 
Republic of Germany for two months next 
summer to attend musical events and work- 
shops and to perform on a tour sponsored 
by the German Exchange Service. He is a 
doctoral candidate at the U. of Colorado 
College of Music, where he studies piano with 
Paul Parmelee. 

Last June DeNNy LawTON completed the 
master of regional planning degree at Har- 
vard, where he was a departmental scholar 


and received the American Institute of 
Planners Award. Address: Bauer Farm, 
Perry Rd., R. 1, New Ipswich, NH 03071. 

Naomi Nemtzow’ has completed the 


M.F.A. in painting at American U. and has 
returned to New York City to live and paint. 
Her work is “figurative, with strong empha- 
sis on color relationships to create form and 


light.” Favorite subjects include “street 
scenes of cars, buildings, billboards and 
parking lots as well as studio interiors 


and self-portraits.” Address: 240 E. 25th St., 
#11, New York, NY 10010. 

MicHAeEL Reep has been appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Paterson, N.J. He is also em- 
ployed in the research dept. of Smith Barney, 
Harris Upham & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Address: 112 West 
gimd ot., Apt. 3C, N.Y., NY.10023. 

Lucy ReuBeNn Oliver is in the second year 
of doctoral study at U. of Michigan Graduate 
School of Business. After completing the 
M.B.A. there in 1974, she worked for a year 
at the Ford Motor Co. Her son, Kwame 
Odell, is 6. 

Curis Rouse is in his final year as a 
graduate student in composition at Cornell 
and is working on his dissertation for the 
D.M.A. This year he has a fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the Arts as well 
as a grant from the American Music Center. 

RitA SHUSTER supervises a_ two-acre 
wholesale greenhouse of tropical foliage 
plants and teaches horticulture through the 


Dallas Community College system. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 762, Wylie, TX 75098. 
PAULA SILVERSTEIN is completing her 


master’s degree in educational psychology 
at Hebrew U. in Jerusalem. She is working 
in a program sponsored by the National 
Council of Jewish Women, for the study of 
the disadvantaged. 
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Rabbi Dan DorrMan’s home address is 
11041 Missouri Ave., 1, Los Angeles, CA 
90025. He continues working in the Los 
Angeles Hillel Council’s extension program, 
an outreach program to colleges in the L.A. 
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area which do not have full-time Hillel 
Foundations. 
CAROLYN KUBITSCHEK, a member of 


ASOC (Alumni in Support of Oberlin Col- 
lege), discussed “Legal Education and Legal 
Sia with students at Wilder Hall Dec. 

RicHARD Levin is a staff attorney with 
DNA-People’s Legal Services, Window Rock, 
Ariz. His wife, Ann, is a school audiologist 
and speech pathologist with the public 
schools. Address: P.O. Box, Window Rock, 
AZ 98615. 

David Morcan has received a master’s 
degree in international management from 
the American Graduate School of Inter- 
national Management, Glendale, Ariz. 

ALAN SCHONBERGER is studying for the 
Ph.D. in social-clinical psychology at the 
Wright Institute of Los Angeles. Address: 
2440 20th St., Apt..5; Santa Monica, CA 
90405. 

TERRY SCHWARTZ is an assistant professor 
in the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the U. of Virginia. She completed the Ph.D. 
in educational administration at NYU _ in 
December. Address: 907-B Old Farm Rd., 
Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

Bos SHAPIRO is a staff attorney with the 
prisoners’ rights project of the New York 
City Legal Aid Society where he handles 
criminal defense and federal civil rights 
litigation. Address: 11 Riverside Dr., Apt. 
11G-West, N.Y., NY 10023. 
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Bruce BaBcock and JAN OLSON have a 
son, Brian Frederick, born Sept. 26. Jan 
is completing her third year of family prac- 
tice residency at the U. of Wisconsin. Bruce 
continues to teach and counsel emotionally 
disturbed adolescents at Mendota Mental 
Health Institute in Madison. Address: 5226 
Meadowood Dr., Madison, WI 53711. 

Diane Cooksey Kessler, associate direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
in Boston and a director of the Massachusetts 
Research Center, has been named to Who's 
Who of American Women, 1977-78. Diane is 
the author of “Parents and the Experts” and 
serves as president of the Coalition for Tax 
Reform in Massachusetts. 

Rex and Mutsuko (Ikenouchi ‘68) Cooper 
spent last summer in Japan for his second 
recital tour there. Mutsuko performed 
with him in Sapporo and Tokyo. Rex is 
assistant professor of piano at the U. of the 
Pacific. .Mutsuko continues as_ concert- 
mistress of the Stockton Symphony and is 
a member of the newly-formed Sierra String 
Quartet, part of the resident-artist series at 
the U. of the Pacific. She received her 
master’s degree in violin performance last 
spring and was inducted into Pi Kappa 
Lambda at that time. Address: 844 W. 
Elm St., Stockton, CA 95203. 


Curtis LARSON is minister of the Mill- 
stone Presbyterian Church, Perrineville, 
NJ. 08535 while continuing graduate 


studies at Princeton Seminary. 

Jon ZoracH recently received the Ph.D. 
in Eastern European history from Columbia 
and his wife (Meri Cazort ’70) received the 
Ph.D. in German from Princeton. Meri is 
teaching in the German studies dept. at 
Stanford. Address: 102 Elm St., Menlo 
Park, CA 94025. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
SUMMER 1977 


Third Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


UUIEN CSW 


Faculty: 


Harald Vogel (July 3-17) 
Director, North German Organ Academy 


Fenner Douglass ‘42 (July 3-10) 
Professor of Music and 
University Organist, 

Duke University 


Xavier Darasse (July 10-17) 
Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Conservatory of Toulouse (France) 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Master classes, faculty con- 
certs, student recitals and the oppor- 
tunity for private organ instruction. 


For further Information 

Call or Write: 

Prof. Garth Peacock 

Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 775-8246 
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LorEN DuNHAM, M.A.T., is social studies 
department chairman at Fairmont (Minn.) 
High School, where he has taught sociology, 
economics and American history since 1968. 
He is completing the educational specialist 
degree in curriculum and instruction at 
Mankato State U. and for the past several 
years has been developing computer-based 
curriculum for social studies with the Min- 
nesota Educational Computing Consortium, 
a state-wide instructional time-sharing net- 


work. Address: 512 South Prairie, Fair- 
mont, MN 56031. 
JIM and SusAN (MANNING) HENDERSON 


and children, Paul, 6 1/2, and Sara, 5 1/2, 
have moved from Rochester, N.Y., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (3213 Ashwood St., Zip 38118). 
Jim is a biomedical photographer at the 
Memphis VA Hospital and Susan is a re- 
search technician in the rheumatology dept. 
at the U. of Tennessee Center for the Health 
Sciences where she is doing HLA tissue 
typing. 

KEN KROHN has accepted a position with 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 11292, Mann Auditorium, 
Huberman St., #1, Tel Aviv, Isreal. 

KENT and Katherine (Howard ‘69) Mc- 
CLELLAND have moved to Kingston Square, 
Apt. I-1, 9354 S.W. 77th Ave., Miami, FL 
33156. He is assistant professor of so- 
ciology at the U. of Miami. 

Ronnee Weinstein and JOHN MACDONALD, 
M.A.T., were married Oct. 17 at the 
Fontainebleau, Westbury, L.I., N.Y. John 
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tennis camp & adult clinics 


FOUR JUNIOR CAMPS 
Tournament Camp: 
Sun. June 12 to Sat. June 25 
Two Week Camp: 
Sun. June 26 to Sat. July 9 
One Week Camps: 
Sun. to Sat. July 10-16 & July 17-23 


EIGHT ADULT CLINICS 
Five Weekends: 
4:30 p.m. Fri. to Sunday afternoon 
June 3-5, 10-12 & 24-26 
July 8-10 & 22-24 
New Headstart Clinic: 
4:30 p.m. Sun. to Tuesday afternoon 
June 5-7 
Long Weekends: 
4:30 p.m. Thur. to Sunday afternoon 
July 28-31 & Aug. 4-7 


Video-tape analysis. 
Professional staff. 
Proven teaching system. 
First-class facilities, meals & lodging. 


Discounts available 
for children of alumni 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis 
Camp, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Phone: (216) 775-8485 
or (216) 775-4875 


teaches social studies at O’Neill High School 
in Highland Falls, N.Y., and Ronnee is the 
instructional resource teacher at Monroe- 
Woodbury Junior High in Central Valley, 
N.Y. 

MICHAEL SMITH, director of programming 
and community development for the Illinois 
Arts Council, has been named executive 
director of the Cultural Center for the Arts 
and director of the United Arts Fund Drive 
in Canton, Ohio. He is also a community 
consultant for the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 
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John and Merry FoxworTtH Wittey have 


a daughter, Esther Katherine, born Nov. 24. 
They have bought a house at 56 Newfield 
Ave., Farnborough, Hants GU149PL, 
England. 

Diane and WesLEY GRANTHAM have a 
son, Scott Wesley, born Sept. 20. Wes is 
in his second year as a “post doc” at the 
Auditory Research Laboratory, Northwestern 
U. 

RICHARD Hossy has moved to 29 Wendell 
St., Cambridge, MA 02138. He is assistant 
to the comptroller for The Real Paper. 

JOHN OSTENDORF appeared with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic in performances of 
Handel’s “Messiah” Dec. 11-12 in Buffalo. 
He also appeared at Carnegie and Avery 
Fisher Halls in New York City during De- 
cember. 

GLOVER PARHAM is appearing as Robbins 
in the Broadway production of “Porgy and 
Bess” which opened Sept. 27 at the Uris 
Theater. In reviewing the opening night 
performance, Clive Barnes of the New York 
Times said, “The casting has been impec- 
cable and the entire production has an air of 
class that is regrettably rare on Broadway.” 
Glover made his Broadway debut at the 
Palace Theater in 1975 as Parson Alltalk 
in Scott Joplin’s “Treemonisha.” His wife, 
JANIS Peri, will make her Carnegie Hall 
debut in May. Following a Town Hall debut 
last season with the Da Capo ensemble, she 
was awarded a scholarship with the Jandora 
Opera Institute. Her performances in 
scenes from “Cosi fan tutte” and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” will be shown on Belgian Televi- 
sion this season. Address: P.O. Box 1345, 
Manhattanville Station, New York, N.Y. 
10027. Phone: 212/866-6528. 
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Mark and LINDA (SWISHER) AMDUR are 
living at 1239 W. Montana St., Chicago, IL 
60614. Linda is assistant state’s attorney 
in the juvenile division. Mark is assistant 
professor of psychiatry at Northwestern and 
works with chronic mental patients. They 
have three children, Rachel, 9, Rebecca, 7, 
and Miriam, 5 1/2. 

STEVE CAMPBELL is employed by the First 
National Bank of St. Louis. Last May he 
received the M.B.A. from Vanderbilt with 
the Faculty Award for Distinguished 
Achievement. Address: 621 North Wood- 
lawn Ave., Kirkwood, MO 63122. 

David) and Wenpy (Wooprurr) Forp 
have bought a home in Indianapolis. David 
is teaching at the city college branch of 
Purdue and Wendy continues her writing 


for the Learning Research Center in Pitts- 
burgh. 


BARBARA HARTMAN is. teaching art his- 
tory at the U. of Nevada. She received the 
M.A. in art history from the U. of Iowa in 
1973. 

Marvin Morrison, assistant professor of 
performing arts at Washington Univ., has 
been collecting so-called “pulp” magazines 
printed between 1896 and the 1940's 
(Argosy, Spider, Dare-Devil Aces, etc.) for 
several years. In November and December 
he compiled an exhibit of them in the Rare 
Books Room at the University’s Olin Li- 
brary. 

JOHN Owens is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Idaho State. Active in the local 
NAACP group, he was Idaho state repre- 
sentative to the NAACP convention in 
Memphis last summer. He and his wife 
(Grace Wittig ‘65) have three children. 
Address: 745 N. 11 Ave., Pocatello, JD 
83201. 
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FReDRIC and Rosalyn COHEN have a son, 
Jonathan Fredric, born Oct. 27. They 
also have a daughter, Rachel, who is 4. 
Fred is on the faculty of the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Music School, Plays first oboe with the 
Torrington (Conn.) Civic Symphony and is 
on the summer staff of the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood in addition to being band- 
instrumental instructor with the Berkshire 
Hills Regional Schools. Address: R.R. II, 
Box 582A, Fairview St., Lee, MA 01238. 

BARBARA ELLIS Minah and her husband, 
Glenn, have moved to 9351 Gentle Folk, 
Columbia, MD 21045. He is_ teaching 
microbiology and pedodontics at the U. of 
Maryland at Baltimore. Their third daugh- 
ter, Emily Ernestine, will be four Aug. 13. 

SHERRY GOODALL and Donald Huggins 
were married Dec. 4 in Prairie Village, Kan. 
PriscILLA Pass! Brockway sang two songs 
during the ceremony, accompanied by her 
husband, Steve, on the recorder. MERRILY 
Quist Stone and her husband, Mike, also 
attended the wedding. A manager with 
Trans World Airlines, Sherry is responsi- 
ble for training travel agents. Don is a de- 
tective with the Kansas City (Mo.) police 
department. Address: 549 N.W. 55th Ter., 
Apt. 7, Kansas City, MO 64118. 

Last summer NorMA Grasso had an 
N.E.H. post-doctoral fellowship at Princeton 
where she participated in a seminar on the 
modern European novel. She teaches in 
the department of literatures and languages 
at Stockton State College, Pomona, N.J. 


NEEDED: PERCUSSION 
INSTRUMENTS 

Do you have a top quality marimba, 
xylophone or other percussion in- 
strument you would be willing to 
donate or sell to the Oberlin Con- 
servatory for use in the various stu- 
dent ensembles? The ones manu- 
factured today are not nearly as 
good as the ones made even 20 
years ago. Write to: 

Michael Rosen 

Associate Professor 

Conservatory of Music 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


FRANKLIN PRESLER is an_ instructor’ in 
political science at Kalamazoo College. 
He is also completing his Ph.D. at the U. 
of Chicago. 

LINDA ROSENTHAL Taylor received the 
Ph.D. in social-clinical psychology from the 
Wright Institute, Berkeley, Calif., in Sep- 
tember. She is a staff psychologist, spe- 
cializing in family therapy, at the Parent- 
Child Development Center in Oklahoma 
City and a consultant to the special services 
division of the Oklahoma City Municipal 
Court and to the governor’s committee to 
set standards and goals for the Oklahoma 
Crime Commission. She and her husband, 
Chuck, are living in Bethany, Okla. 


1964 


CAROLYNN FISCHEL is practicing law with 
the firm of Petkun and Locke in Boston and 
specializing in workmen’s compensation 
law. Address: 1218 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. 

Arpis NELSON is an associate instructor 
and a doctoral candidate at Indiana U. 
where she has been teaching courses in 
Spanish language and literature as well as 
Hispanic film. She is writing her thesis on 
contemporary Cuban novelist Guillermo 
Cabrera Infante and she won the 1976 J. M. 
Hill Competition for her paper, “Tres tristes 
tigres y el cine,” which will be published in 
the J. M. Hill Monograph Series. 

HouGHTyY WEeETHERALD, A.M., associate 
professor of art history at Rochester (N.Y.) 
Institute of Technology, is using a “triple- 
pronged attack” in teaching “Introduction 
to the Visual Arts” to deaf students. He 
has found classroom discussions and slides, 
use of Polaroid camera to find visual ex- 
amples. of things discussed in class and 
special creative assignments based on class 
discussions and/or photos more effective 
than the traditional lecture. 

Bitt WoopwarD is assistant professor at 
the U. of Oregon School of Medicine. For 
the last three years he has been an instructor 
in the department of neurobiology at Har- 
vard. His wife, Beverly, recently graduated 
from law school, passed the Massachusetts 
Bar exam and will take the Oregon exam. 
Address: Dept. of Neurology, U. of Oregon 
Health Sciences Center, Portland, OR 97201. 


1963 


VirGINIA Hunt McCracken is a violinist 
with the Seattle Symphony, the instrumental 
ensemble director at Bush School and teach- 
ing violin privately. She is also giving 
chamber music concerts in the Seattle area. 
She has two sons, Peter, 7, and Stephen, 
5 1/2. Address: 439 36th Ave., Seattle, WA. 

Tom and Molly SerNkA have a daughter, 
Heather Marie, born Oct. 18. Tom is as- 
sociate professor of physiology at Wright 


State Medical School in Dayton, Ohio. 
Address: 426 Towncrest Dr., Xenia, OH 
45385. 


Rev. WALTER ZirFerR, t, has resigned as 
pastor at the United Church in Washington, 
D.C., and will become senior pastor of the 
American Protestant Church of Brussels, 
Belgium, April 1. He will also be teaching 
at the Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Church of Belgium. Address: Avenue 
de la Foret 103, 1170, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Announcing 


TWO 


Alumni Tours 
for 1977 


1. 18-day North Cape Cruise via Royal Viking Sky. July 19-Aug. 5. 
Price of $2195 (can vary, depending on cabin) includes round trip regular 
jet flight between New York and Copenhagen, two nights in a first class 
hotel in Copenhagen, sightseeing with English-speaking guides and two 
weeks on board the Royal Viking Sky with ports of call at Trondheim, 
Tromso, Oye, Olden, Bergen and two days at port in Oslo. Cruise includes 
docking at small villages in Norwegian fjords... Ample shore excursions 
available. President Danenberg and his wife, Mary Ann ‘48, hope you 
will accompany them. 


2. 8-day Bavarian holiday. Sept. 21-30. $599 plus 15% service charge 
and $6.30 airport taxes. Your own private, self-drive car (one per couple) 
furnished for trips from village of Inzell to Innsbruck, Munich, Salzburg 
or Berchtesgaden. Option: Bavarian scenic bus excursion through Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Switzerland and Bavaria. $699 plus 10% service charge 
and $6.30 airport taxes. Charter jet (for either Bavarian option) from 
Cincinnati or Cleveland. 


All graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students and 
their families are welcome. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please send brochure on Q North Cape Cruise 
O Bavarian Holiday and Scenic Option 
Class 


NAME 


THE 
BERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 


to Alumni 
and Parents 


—= EDC 


Special arrangements have been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
13-14. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 
end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 


——$___ - cial 
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1962 


MarION GorDON, a supervisor with Lorain 
County Children’s Services, has become 
director of group living at Green Acres Chil- 
dren’s Home, Oberlin. 

SusAN Beatty WooprurF is completing 
her Ph.D. Both she and Pete are teaching 
at the U. of California, Irvine. They spent 
the summer in Los Alamos, N.M., where 
Susan had a job for six weeks. 


1960 


In November Rosert CAassets became 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Jacksonville, Ill. For the past two years he 
was involved in clinical pastoral education 
in Washington, D.C., first at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital and then at Sibley Memorial 
Hospital. During this time his wife (SHEILA 
FRAZER) was serials librarian for the Arling- 
ton County Library System. They have 
three children, John, 13, Chris, 11, and 
Beth, 9. Address: 335 N. Webster Ave., 
Jacksonville, IL 62650. 

LYNN and Diane (Butters ’59) KADWELL 
have moved into a new house in Canby, Ore. 
(3525 N. Holly, Zip 97013). Lynn is in family 
practice in Canby. Diane plays for local 
musical groups and is involved in many 
church activities. They have two boys, 
Richard, 12, and David, 5. 

The Fall 1976 issue of M.D.'s Wife had a 
cover story featuring the work being done 
by Emity STEPHENS Steele who bonds lead 
to steel to create three-dimensional stained- 
glass sculptures which she has exhibited 
throughout Oregon and California. 

JOAN YARBROUGH and Robert Cowan, 
duo-pianists, performed “Carnival of Ani- 
mals” with the Birmingham Symphony, 
Arthur Fiedler conducting, Nov. 18 at the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Civic Center Exhibition 
Hall. Their orchestral engagements during 
the 1976-77 season include three per- 
formances with the Oklahoma Symphony and 
six with the North Carolina Symphony. 
Their recording on the Orion label (ORS 
76232) of works by Clementi, Schumann 
and Reizenstein was released last fall. 


1959 


SUZANNE FREEDMAN Rosenblatt will have 
a one-woman show of her paintings and 
drawings at the Performing Arts Center in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 15-26. Her film, 
“Dancers,” won first prize in creative ex- 
pression at the Shasta Film Festival in 
Redding, Calif., last summer. 


1958 


BARBARA BRYAN Rojas and her husband, 


Victor, have a son, Esteban, who is 2 1/2. 
She is doing free-lance translation of docu- 
ments, both at home and at international 
conferences. Victor works at Bayer 
Aspirin. Barbara has two older children, 
Roy, 15, and Barbara, 13. Address: P.O. 
Box 2171, Trenton, N.J. 08607. 

Rev. GeorGE THOomas, t, has been named 
minister of outreach and institutional rela- 
tions at Riverside Church in New York City. 
Formerly he was assistant to the minister 
and president for program development 
and planning for the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of the United Church of Christ. 


1957 


Pediatrician JAMES BEITTEL swapped his 
physician’s smock for the uniform of Maj. 
Gen. Stanley in the Lancaster (Pa.) Opera 
Workshop production of “The Pirates of 
Penzance” Nov. 10-13. 

FreD COHEN has returned to Polaroid in Wal- 
tham after his one-year Sloan fellowship at 
M.I.T. He becomes president-elect (vice 
president) of the Alumni Association July 1. 
The Fred Cohen mentioned in the Nov-Dec is- 
sue is in the Class of 1965. 

Douc Kinsey had four works in the Ball 
State U. Art Gallery’s exhibit, “Drawings 
by Indiana Artists,” during December and 
January. 

After ten years as a cathedral organist- 
choir director in London, Ont., MALCOLM 
WECHSLER moved in September to Princeton, 
N.J., as promotion director of National Key- 
board Arts Associates (741 Alexander Road, 
Zip 08540). He also is organist of the 
First United Methodist Church in Trenton. 


1956 


RicHarD N. Cooper has become under- 
secretary for economic affairs, = 

the third highest job in the 
State Department. He is on 
leave from Yale where he is [97mm 
Altschul Professor of Inter- >} Sor’ «! 
national Economics. Dick ® *>* 
was deputy assistant secretary aad me | 
for international monetary affairs in the 
State Department during the Johnson ad- 
ministration. He was provost at Yale 
1972-74. 

ANNE Dinsmore Phillips, who has written 
and produced hundreds of radio and TV 
musical commercials (“Give Me the Campbell 
Life” is one), has written “A Festival Setting 
for Eucharist” which made its debut Nov. 
7 at St. Saviour’s Church in Old Greenwich, 
Conn. Anne’s marriage in 1975 to Ernest 
S. Young, an Episcopal priest, led to her 
becoming interested in writing an Episcopal 
service. Her husband says she’s a natural 
for writing “singable and memorable” 
services because of her ability to work 
within 30-second and 60-second time 
frames. Many of Anne’s friends and col- 
leagues at Anne Phillips Productions, whose 
voices are heard on the singing commer- 
cials, made up the choir for the November 
premiere. 

After eight years as a financial writer with 
Christian Science Monitor, MARTIN SKALA 
joined Manufacturers Hanover Trust a year 
and a half ago as a senior staff writer in the 
corporate communications department. 
Address: 21 Gardiner St., Darien, Conn. 
06820. 

PAUL VAN DER SLICE has been elected chair- 
man of the history department at Mont- 
gomery College, Rockville, Md. He _ is 
teaching a non-credit course, “Cruising by 
Sail,” and last fall sailed his 32-foot sloop 
from Lake Michigan to Chesapeake Bay. 
Paul and his wife, Joan, and two stepsons 
live at 9121 Kirkdale Rd., Bethesda, MD 
20034. His third stepson is a senior at 
Washington College. Paul’s son and daugh- 
ter live with his first wife. 
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1953 


DaLTON BALDWIN accompanied _ Jessye 
Norman, soprano, who performed a pro- 
gram of Lieder and opera excerpts at Finney 
Chapel Nov. 9 in the 98th season of the 
Oberlin College Artist Recital Series. 

RutH Levine Bierhoff was the piano ac- 
companist for “Opera A La Carte” Nov. 7 
at the Emelin Theater in Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Associated with the Bronx Opera, she has 
accompanied many music theater produc- 
tions in Westchester County. She also 
teaches piano privately. 

BERNARD LEMOINE received the Ph.D. in 
musicology from Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C., last June. He teaches piano and 
theory at Mary Washington’ College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


1952 


MICHAEL HARRY, music director and 
conductor of the Nashville Symphony, is 
one of three conductors selected to teach 
students of the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. He made his New York City debut with 
the student orchestra Dec. 14 at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Bitt Curtis, who retired last June 1 after 
21 years of active duty with the Navy and 
NOAA, is teaching at the Maritime Institute 
of Technology and Graduate Studies, a school 
near Baltimore which is run jointly by the 
shipping companies and the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots Union. 

JONATHAN Hottoway, M.D., an ophthal- 
mologist in Spokane, Wash., since 1962, was 
ordained as an Episcopal deacon Oct. 16 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist. 
According to the Spokane Daily Chronicle, Jon 
feels that his being a deacon in the church 
will make him a better doctor and he plans 
to continue his medical practice. He is also 
editor of the Spokane County Medical Society 
Bulletin. 


ET 


1951 


ET 


“The Longest Cave,” by ROGER BRUCKER 
(Knopf 1976. $12.95) is now in its second 
printing. Roger has begun writing a book 
about Floyd Collins, the caver who died in 
li psy. 

Kemp DWeENGER has been appointed senior 
vice president of the GTE Sylvania Lighting 
Products Group International in Stamford, 
Conn. 

BarBara HucHes McMurtry has been 
appointed professor and chairman of the 
music department at Mankato State U. in 
Minnesota. She was a Danforth scholar at 
the U. of Illinois, where she received the 
Ph.D. in musicology in 1972. Prior to 
moving to Mankato, Barbara was chairman 
of the music department at the U. of Rich- 
mond. 


en 


1948 


EvizaBeTH MeNzi, professor of health, 
physical education, recreation and dance at 
Eastern Michigan, has received the Michigan 
Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation’s Distinguished Service 
Award. A past president of MAHPER, she 
has taught at Eastern since 1964 and is 
graduate coordinator in her department. 
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NOW ON SALE. A new 325-page biography, in English, of the pastor 
extraordinaire of Waldersbach 


Though nearly all of his days (1740-1826) were 
spent within his native Alsace, by the time of 
his death the name and works of the pastor 
of the Ban de la Roche were known and revered 
throughout Europe and America. He was 
inspired by the religious fervor of Lutheran 
Pietism and guided by the social and educational 
theories of the great thinkers of French rationalistic Enlightenment. 
Oberlin’s campaign of social uplift led impoverished mountain folk out 
of poverty and ignorance and the scope of his practical achievements 
was staggering. He transformed barren mountain slopes into fertile 
fields. He banished illiteracy, sloth and disease from the parish. 
He was the first educator anywhere to train and employ women as 
teachers. John W. Kurtz vividly tells the story of this extraordinary, 
multi-faceted and inspiring man. 


$15 postpaid. Make check payable to Oberlin College and send to 
John F, Oberlin Society, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


1947 


Mary JANE Corry, professor of music at 


SUNY New Paltz, IAN HENDERSON and 
Gordon Gibson’’50, both faculty members 
at SUNY Brockport, appeared together 
Oct. 9 in a performance of Bach’s “Concerto 
in C Major” at Brockport. Ian and Mary 
Jane performed the same composition Oct. 
19 at New Paltz. 

ERLYNNE POINDEXTER Davis, associate pro- 
fessor of social work at Case Western Re- 
serve, will become coordinator of field 
education for CWRU School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences in July. She is on leave this 
semester and working in a Cleveland social 
service agency to “catch up” on current 
practices. 


1946 


ROBERT EISENHAUER, a_ chartered life 
underwriter, has been appointed company- 
agency district agent for National Life In- 
surance Co. of Vermont in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

ARLEEN HEGGEMEIER, associate professor 
of music at Western Maryland College, was 
one of three judges for the Maryland State 
Music Teachers Association high school and 
college piano auditions held at Peabody 
Conservatory in December. 

Wittis WHEAT and Iris Engle were mar- 
ried last April 17, not Feb. 28 as previously 
reported, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Marion Wampler in Chamblee, Ga. Fol- 
lowing the wedding they visited Iris’ family 
in London and were among the first 10,000 
visitors at the American Bicentennial Exhi- 
bition at Greenwich. Iris is a secretary to 
the manager, Dodge Scan, Atlanta, a subsid- 
iary of McGraw-Hill. Bill is a career em- 
ployee at the Atlanta Bulk Mail Center of 
the Postal Service. 


1945 


Tom and Alice CROMWELL, t, have moved 
to Canton, Ohio, where he has a new posi- 
tion as administrative assistant to Bishop 
James S. Thomas of the Ohio East Area of 
the United Methodist Church. For the past 
four years Tom has been superintendent of 
the United Methodist Cleveland district. 


1943 


PATRICIA SMITH Ingram, director of the 
art division at Duquesne U., had a National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant to 
participate in a classics seminar at the U. of 
Texas at Austin last summer on “Rome in 
the Age of Augustus.” One of Pat’s re- 
search projects was Roman architecture in 
Provence. 


1942 


FENNER DOUGLASS gave a recital Dec. 12 


at Duke U. Chapel following the dedication 
of a new Flentrop organ. The 5,000 pipe, 
five-keyboard instrument was installed at a 
cost of $528,000 and is the last organ to be 
designed and constructed by Dirk A. Flen- 
trop ‘68h who retired last May. Rising 40 
feet above a specially-designed gallery, the 
solid mahogany organ has pastel and golden 
hued casework and pipes which reach the 
ceiling of the chapel archway. Duke 
awarded Flentrop an honorary doctor of 
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fine arts degree at the ceremonies. At the 
Dec. 13 symposium on “The Future Role of 
the Organ,” David Boe, dean of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, responded to “Articulateness 
and the Organ, A Problem for the Organ- 
builder,” a paper by American organ de- 
signer-builder Charles Fisk. 


1941 


Mary BarTEAUX Knaus and her _ hus- 
band have moved from San Francisco to 
London, England. Joseph is associated with 
Bechtel International Ltd. Address: 2 
Callcott St., London W8, England. 

ANN JeweTT, professor and chairman of 
the division of health, physical education 
and safety education at the U. of Georgia, 
received the golden award at the Athens, 
Ga., Women of the Year presentations in 


October. 


1940 


MitpreD Zuck Lanphear and her hus- 
band have sold their country home near 
Chardon, Ohio, and moved into an apart- 
ment (200 Chatham Way, Apt. 262, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44124). The move and her 
husband’s early disability retirement were 
necessitated by his major heart attack two 
years ago. Mildred continues as a_part- 
time coordinator of the neighborhood pro- 
gram at the Geauga County Mental Health 
Center. 


1939 


Betty ANDERSON Woodruff has moved to 
4019 North 24th Rd., Arlington, VA 22207. 
She is active in the Fellowship of John Calvin 
Church and says the larger house “will 
serve the Fellowship in a variety of ways.” 

RICHARD ARMITAGE, vice president for 
student affairs at Ohio State, is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Graduate 
Records Examinations. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news, 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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1938 


Sam Dusin, professor of psychology at 
Penn State, recently completed a five-week 
invitational lecture tour of Bangladesh, 
India, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania and 
Mauritius for the U.S. Information Agency. 
Lecture topics included professional ob- 
solescence, the psychology of keeping up to 
date, job redesign, motivation and_ pro- 
ductivity, and implementing changes in 
organizations. This is Sam’s second tour 
for the USIA. 


1935 


FRANCES LOWELL Kipp’s husband, Howard, 
has retired from active ministry and they 
have moved to a smaller home in Frankfort, 
Ind., where they have lived for 25 years. 
Address: 855 Catterlin St., Zip 46041. 


1933 


In December ARTHUR PETERSON retired as 


treasurer of Cornell U. He had been a 
fiscal officer there since 1939 when he was 
hired to set up a central business office for 
Cornell's statutory colleges. Arthur and 


his wife (Helen Stone ‘’32) have moved to 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


1932 


JOHN Toms retired in June as professor of 
voice at the U. of Tulsa. Address: 4811 
South 78th East Ave., Tulsa, OK 74145. 


1926 
Howard T. Shober, husband of BESSE 
STACKPOLE, died Oct. 31 in Huron, S.D. 


He had been ill for the past year. Mr. Shober 
retired as a partner in the Beadle County 
(S.D.) Abstract and Title Co. in 1975. The 
Shobers were married July 21, 1933. 


1925 


The University of Rochester has renamed 
its Alumni Pool in honor of ROMAN L. 
(“SPEED”) SPEEGLE who taught phys ed there 
from 1926 until his retirement in 1963 and 
was swimming coach from 1931 to 1962. 


1924 


Jessig COVINGTON Dent was honored at 
the annual Ebony Fashion Fair Oct. 30 at 
the New Orleans Theater of the Performing 
Arts. According to the New Orleans States- 
Item, she conceived the idea of a designer 
fashion show as a fund raising project in 
1958 and since that time annual shows have 
raised millions of dollars for Flint-Good- 
ridge Hospital in New Orleans. 


1914 


HeteN M. Wa ker will be one of the 
honored alumni when the School of Applied 
Social Sciences at Case Western Reserve 
celebrates its 60th anniversary this spring. 
Miss Walker was a member of the first class 
when the school became the first school of 
social work in the U.S. to be affiliated with a 
university. She was a_ faculty member 
from 1924 until her retirement in 1957. 
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Wide World Photos 


hen Clennon W. King Jr. 

tried to gain admittance to 

Jimmy Carter’s home town 
church on the Sunday before Car- 
ter was elected president, it was 
not the first time that the Rev. Mr. 
King had made newspaper head- 
lines during the 33 years since he 
was a student at the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Theology in the spring 
of 1943. 

Twenty years ago the Shreveport, 
La., Times suggested that “the Negro 
named King who will be the one to 
stand highest in the race history of 
these unhappy times might not be 
Martin Luther but Clennon.” 
Clennon King at that time had writ- 
ten a series of articles in the Jack- 


son (Miss.) State-Times arguing that: 


the NAACP had become “hopeless- 
ly dedicated to race-mixing” and 
that its affairs were dictated by a 
non-black element. King insisted 
that blacks needed greater knowl- 
edge of and pride in their race. 

When he wrote these articles, 
King was a history instructor at 
Alcorn (Miss.) A&M. He was dis- 
missed from Alcorn a year later 
(1958) after a boycott by the all- 
black students. 

In 1960, according to the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, King sought unsuc- 
cessfully to enter the then all-white 
University of Mississippi. That 
same year he was the Afro-American 
Party’s presidential candidate. 

He ran for president again in 1972 
and sought then-President Nixon 
as his running mate. He ran an 
advertisement in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution proclaiming, “You've tried 
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everything else, now vote for a crazy 
nigger.” His platform included 
clean politics, the belief in God and 
the right of Canadians to partici- 
pate in American presidential elec- 
tions. He entered one or two pri- 
maries and he toured Eastern and 
Midwestern Canada by bus in an 
effort to get Canadian feelings about 
his proposal. He advocated that 
America “increase its presidency’s 
prestige by allowing Canada to 
participate in its presidential elec- 
toral process without reciprocation.” 
He said this was the best way to 
prove that America had equal con- 
cern with foreign and domestic re- 
lations. 

King is a graduate of Tuskegee 
(1940). He received the M.A. from 
Western Reserve in 1945 and 
studied Egyptology at the U. of 
Chicago and history at Ohio State. 
While at OSU he founded the In- 
ternational Society on African 
Culture. 

Back in 1957 John Temple Graves 
of the Shreveport Times insisted 
that King was “no Uncle Tom” and 
called him a “proud, resolute, ab- 
solutely free American, a credit to 
his country and his race.” Last 
Nov. 1, Jerry DeMuth, writing in the 
Chicago Sun-Times, quoted a Georgia 
state representative as saying, 
“He’s a comical character. No one 
around here pays him any attention. 
I think this latest incident was 
possibly promoted by the local 
Republicans.” DeMuth quoted a 


Georgia civil-rights leader: “He 
runs against blacks so we split our 
votes.” According to DeMuth, 
Clennon King ran simultaneously 
for city commissioner, county 
commissioner and state represen- 
tative in last spring’s primaries. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or’if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you’d never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


Zip. CODE wrececccasheetst ai reet ees ae 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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What are the real reasons why only 18.9% of eligible donors supported the Oberlin 
Annual Fund in 1975-76 and why only 25% of Oberlin’s alumni make financial 
contributions to Oberlin in any category in any given year? Many colleges 
consistently report 40%-50% support from their alumni. 

Is Oberlin’s percentage low because it has not yet used telethons or personal 
solicitation for annual giving? Do other institutions claim a higher percentage 
because they do not solicit alumni they know are disinterested? Are Oberlin alumni 
less able to contribute than those at the other schools or do they feel Oberlin is 
less deserving or less in need of support? Is Oberlin’s problem simply the fact that 
too many Oberlinians support Oberlin once in a while but not annually? 

Two ways have been suggested to find the answers. One is for the College to 
make a costly survey of alumni attitudes toward Oberlin. Another is to enlist 
alumni who would be willing to donate time and talent to such a study. 

A less expensive survey actually is under way. It ends June 30, 1977. If it has 
been three years or more since you made a gift to the Oberlin Annual Fund, you 
can take part in it by contributing $10 or more. An anonymous graduate will give 
Oberlin College an additional $100 just because you sent in your gift. 

If you have made a gift to Oberlin at any time since June 30, 1973, your role 
in the survey is equally important. You can help Oberlin measure alumni sentiment 
accurately by making sure that you give to the 1976-77 Annual Fund. 

Checks should be payable to Oberlin College and sent to 

Oberlin Annual Fund 

Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


